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Above: students at training establishments 
and universities in Mexico have benefited 
from a recent tour by this mobile radio- 
isotope laboratory donated by the United 
States Government to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 


On the cover: these children in Pakistan, as 
in many other member countries, learn 
about the United Nations and their neigh- 
bors in other parts of the world through the 
widening activity in teaching about the 
United Nations (see page 15). 
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articles and illustrated features, to be accurate, 
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vide the background essential to a grasp of 
current activities and problems. All material in 
the REVIEW may be freely reprinted, but 
acknowledgement is requested, together with a 
copy of the publication containing the reprint. 
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Picture credits are listed at the bottom of the 
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Summit Sequel 

After the abortive summit meeting of 
May 16, _ international attention 
switched from Paris to United Na- 
tions Headquarters in New York 
where a cable was received from So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gro- 
myko requesting that the Security 
Council be convened to take up the 
question of “aggressive acts by the 
air force of the United States of 
America against the Soviet Union.” 
This cable, dated May 18, was fol- 
lowed by another from Mr. Gromyko 
the next day giving an explanatory 
memorandum in amplification of the 
Soviet request. 

After consultation with members of 
the Security Council, Sir Claude Co- 
rea, of Ceylon, the President for May, 
called a meeting of the Council for 
May 23. (The Council proceedings on 
this question will be reported in the 
next issue of the REVIEW.) 

The need for renewed _ initiatives 
toward solution of the problems which 
the summit meeting had been unable 
to take up was urged by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations in a 
statement at his news conference on 
May 19. The responsibilities of the 
United Nations, said Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, could be said to have been in- 
creased by the “discouraging experi- 
ences” accumulated in the use of other 
means. He expressed the hope that 
all member nations, big powers and 
others alike, would use the potentiali- 
ties offered by the United Nations and 
its organs to the full in order to over- 
come a setback which otherwise might 
threaten “to tie us down for a long 
time ahead.” (See page 54.) 


Consultations in Pretoria 


As previously agreed between the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa and the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, Dag Hammar- 
skjold and Eric Louw, Minister of 
External Affairs, met in London in 
the middle of May for exploratory 
discussions, preliminary to the visit of 
the Secretary-General to the Union 
of South Africa. A communique issued 
after their talks said that, after a 
useful exchange of views, they had 
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agreed on the character and course 
of the further consultations, which are 
scheduled to take place in Pretoria. This 
visit will follow immediately on the Sec- 
retary-General’s attendance at the thir- 
tieth session of the Economic and 
Social Council in July. 

At a press conference at United Na- 
tions Headquarters on May 19, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said that the communi- 
que meant that his road to Pretoria 
“is clear and paved, and that, of 
course, means by implication that we 
will engage in what I hope will be 
useful and constructive talks leading 
to results on the basis of the special 
instruction to me in the [Security 
Council] resolution.” 


Asked if he contemplated holding 
discussions not only with South Afri- 
can Government representatives but 
also with opposition party leaders and 
with church and non-white commu- 
nity leaders, the Secretary-General re- 
plied that that would depend on the 
decision which he would take in the 
light of the circumstances when he 
was there, and he stressed that that 
decision would be his own. 


Disarmament 


The special interest and responsibility 
of the United Nations in the question 
of disarmament were emphasized in 
recent statements by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold. Addressing 
the Conference of the Ten-Nation 
Committee on Disarmament in Ge- 
neva on April 28 (see page 6), Mr. 
Hammarskjold spoke of the need to 
integrate the specific problems before 
that Committee with those of the 
eighty-two member governments which 
are “grappling, through the United 
Nations as their main instrumentality, 
with the building of an organized 
world community based on law in 
which peace is preserved through con- 
trolled disarmament, the full use of 
peaceful means for the settlement of 
disputes and efficient arrangements 
permitting action in case of a breach 
of the peace.” 

At the University of Chicago on 
May I, in an address on development 
of a constitutional framework for in- 
ternational cooperation, (for text see 





page 26), the Secretary-General dealt . 
also with the possible effect that an 
agreement on even limited disarma- 
ment would have in relation to the 
provisions of Chapter VII of the Char- 
ter which lay down rules for the inter- 
vention of the United Nations with 
military force. Replying to questions 
at his news conference on May 5, the 
Secretary-General amplified some of 
the points made in his Chicago speech. 
(See page 30). 


Royal Visitors from Nepal 


King Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 


Deva of Nepal and Queen Ratna Raj- 
ya Lakshmi Shah, accompanied by 
members of their suite, visited United 
Nations Headquarters on May 2. Af- 





ter a tour of the buildings on which 
they were accompanied by the Secre- 
tary-General, they attended a recep- 
tion given by Mr. Hammarskjold in 
his private suite where Under-Secre- 
taries and their wives were presented 
to Their Majesties. 


WHO Assembly 


The program for worldwide eradica- 
tion of malaria—‘the greatest chal- 
lenge in the history of humanity’s 
fight for health,” as Dr. M. G. Can- 
dau, Director-General of the World 
Health Organization, describes it—was 
the main topic under discussion at 
WHO's thirteenth Assembly _ session 
which opened at Geneva on May 3. 
The Assembly also examined WHO’s 
program of medical research and a 
study on preventive measures related 
to radiation hazards. 








Progress Report 
Progress in implementing the forty- 
four projects approved by the United 
Nations Special Fund during 1959 to 
speed the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries has been re- 
ported by the Managing Director, 
Paul G. Hoffman. The progress report 
will be considered by the fourth ses- 
sion of the Special Fund’s Governing 
Council, which convened in New York 
on May 25. 

On one project—a survey of electric 
power requirements and production 
possibilities in Argentina—field work 
has already been completed by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the agency responsi- 
ble for executing the project. In other 
countries, experts are in the field and 
operations have commenced on proj- 
ects in Ghana, Greece, Guinea, Iran, 
Israel, Nigeria and Poland. Counter- 
part personnel, supplied by the govern- 
ments concerned, are working side by 
side with internationally recruited staff. 
Equipment needed for the projects has 
been ordered, and in some instances 
delivery has already been made. 

In India and Israel where projects 
are underway to establish training and 
research institutes, the governments 
have begun the building program called 
for in the plans of operation which 
detailed the specific assistance to be 
rendered and methods of operation, 
and lists of equipment are being pre- 
pared. In other cases, the recruitment 
of expert personnel is well advanced. 


Communications Regulations 

A new set of international television 
and radio regulations, to take effect 
on January 1, 1961, was adopted by 
a conference sponsored by the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union 
which completed a three-week session 
on May 13 in Geneva. 

The basic aim of the conference 
was to determine in what circum- 
stances certain frequencies in the 68 to 
73 megacycle and 76 to 87.5 mega- 
cycle bands could be utilized by radio 
and television services and by fixed 
and mobile telecommunication services 
in the European region. 


Commodity Trade 

After a review of the position of inter- 
national trade in primary commodities, 
the Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade, which held its eighth 
session at United Nations Headquar- 
ters from May 2 through May 13, 
recommended further studies in the 
field. One will cover production of 
and demand for primary commodities. 
Another, by seven experts, will ex- 
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amine the feasibility of establishing 
machinery within the United Nations 
to assist in offsetting the effects of 
large fluctuations in commodity prices 
on balance of payments with special 
reference to compensatory financing. 


United Kingdom Aid for Refugees 


Two contributions totalling £16,614 
($46,520) in support of the camp 
clearance program of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees have been received from the 
United Kingdom Committee for World 
Refugee Year. One contribution of 
£8,400 ($23,520), from an anony- 
mous donor, is to be used toward the 
clearance of Camp Fabrikskaserne, 
near Linz, Upper Austria. The other, 
of £8,214 ($23,000), from the Chel- 
sea Borough Council in London, is to 
finance the clearance of Camp Vai- 
hengen/Enz, near Stuttgart, Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


Law Commission Members 


The International Law Commission, 
meeting in Geneva, has elected Edu- 
ardo Jiminez de Arechaga, of Uruguay, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the election 
to the International Court of Justice of 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, of Panama. ‘Mustafa 
Kamil Yasseen, of Iraq, was elected to 
fill the post vacant since the resigna- 
tion of Thanat Khoman, of Thailand, 
in January. Both new members will 
serve until December 1961 for the 
unexpired terms of office of their 
predecessors. The Commission is com- 
posed of twenty-one persons of recog- 
nized competence in international law 
who sit in their personal capacity and 
not as government representatives. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Illicit traffic in narcotic drugs is still 
flourishing; it is widespread and well 
organized and can be fought effective- 
ly only by close international coopera- 
tion, including technical assistance. 
This was the general finding of the 
United Nations Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs which concluded its fif- 
teenth session in Geneva on May 13. 
Among the recommendations ap- 
proved by the Commission was that 
governments of the Middle East and 
other regions consider holding regional 
conferences on narcotics control and 
also that they turn over to the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Organization 
the dossiers on international drug 


traffickers operating in their countries. 

The Commission also examined the 
international situation regarding drug 
addiction and the problems presented 
by the fact that certain drugs outside 
the scope of international treaties on 





narcotics are likely to have addiction- 
producing properties. 

The fifteen members of the Com- 
mission are: Canada, China, France, 
Hungary, India, Iran, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Peru, Turkey, USSR, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom, 
United States and Yugoslavia. The 
session was also attended by observers 
from nineteen other countries and 
from seven international organizations 
concerned with narcotics questions. 


Condolences 


In May, death claimed the lives of 
three prominent persons connected in 
different ways with the United Nations 
—Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, a judge of 
the International Court of Justice, 
Prince Aly Khan, permanent repre- 
sentative of Pakistan to the United 
Nations, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
who donated the funds for the pur- 
chase by the United Nations of the 
land for its Headquarters site. 

Sir Hersch Lauterpacht succumbed 
to a heart attack on May 8. He was 
62. In a letter of condolence addressed 
to Sir Pierson Dixon, permanent rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom to 
the United Nations, the Secretary- 
General wrote: “Sir Hersch Lauter- 
pacht has made an outstanding contri- 
bution to the work of the International 
Court and, in general, to the develop- 
ment of international law. His passing is 
a great loss to all who have learned to 
admire his high qualities and who take 
an interest in the aims he has served 
with such distinction.” 

Prince Aly Khan, who was 48, was 
killed in an automobile accident near 
Paris on ‘May 12. He had been Pak- 
istan’s permanent representative to the 
United Nations since 1958 and had 
most recently been named as _ his 
country’s ambassador to Argentina. 
The Secretary-General cabled a mes- 
sage of sympathy and condolence to 
President Mohammed Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., died on 
May 11. It was in December 1946 
that Mr. Rockefeller, famed for many 
philanthropies throughout the world, 
offered a gift of $8,500,000 to enable 
the United Nations to acquire the 
eighteen-acre site along the East River 
between 42nd and 48th Streets. Mr. 
Hammarskjold in extending his sym- 
pathy and sincere condolences to Mrs. 
Rockefeller and to all members of the 
family, wrote: “Mr. Rockefeller will 
always be remembered with deep 
gratitude in the United Nations com- 
munity for his generosity in the estab- 
lishment of United Nations Head- 
quarters and for his strong support of 
the tasks and objectives of the Organi- 
zation.” 
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Air Safety 


Worldwide standards for short-dis- 
tance air navigation equipment to help 
keep a pilot on course and thus aid in 
the safety, speed and regularity of air 
travel have been adopted by the Coun- 
cil of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 

The Council extended the use of the 
existing standards calling for installa- 
tion of VOR equipment that gives a 
pilot his bearing from a ground station 
by means of a direct-reading dial in 
the cockpit. (vor stands for very- 
high-frequency omni-directional radio 
range. ) 

The Council also supplemented the 
vor direction-indicating device by a 
form of distance-measuring equipment 
(DME) to be used where necessary for 
more precise navigation. DME gives a 
pilot his distance from a ground sta- 
tion, which is usually at the same place 
as the vor station, by means of a 
direct-reading dial. 

The worldwide standards are laid 
down in a new amendment to Annex 
10 of the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation. Icao’s seventy-seven 
member states will have until Septem- 
ber 1, 1960, to disapprove all or part 
of the amendment. The amendment or 
that part of it which has not been dis- 
approved by a majority, will become 
applicable on January 1, 1961. 


Postal Service 


Recruitment and training of experts 
in postal administration to be sent to 
advise governments under the regular 
program of technical assistance are 
playing an increasing role in efforts of 
the Universal Postal Union to provide 
faster and more uniform mail services 
and to raise the technical standard of 
international postal operations, UPU’s 
annual report indicates. In 1959, 
twenty-four administrations engaged 
in direct aid through the exchange of 
officials and information, principally 
in the mechanization and automation 
of postal procedures, as well as in 
organization of postal operations. In 
addition, UpU has assisted in the re- 
cruitment of postal officials to be 
employed directly by governments 
through the United Nations program 
for provision of operational and exec- 
utive personnel. 

The fifteenth session of the Uni- 
versal Postal Congress, the legislative 
body of upu, will be held in Brazil in 
1962. The Congress meets every five 
years and is composed of all uUPpu 
members, now totaling 101 countries 
and territories. Its main purpose is 
to review the International Postal Con- 
vention and subsidiary agreements. 
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New Under-Secretaries 


The appointment of two Under-Secre- 
taries was announced by Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold on May 
10. Georgy Petrovitch Arkadev, of the 
USSR, was named Under-Secretary 
for the Department of Political and 
Security Council Affairs. Dr. Hernane 
Tavares de Sa, of Brazil, was ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary for the Office 
of Public Information. 

Mr. Arkadev, who has been deputy 

permanent representative of the USSR 
to the United Nations with the rank of 
ambassador extra- 
ordinary and plen- 
ipotentiary since 
1956, was to take 
up his new duties 
on June 1. He suc- 
ceeds Anatoly F. 
Dobrynin, who re- 
turned to service 
with the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry 
after nearly three 
years at the United Nations. 
; An economist and _ international 
jurist, Mr. Arkadev was born Febru- 
ary 5, 1905, and is a graduate of the 
Economic Institute, the Institute of 
Diplomatic Staff of the Foreign Minis- 
try and the Economic Institute of 
Professors of Economics. He has been 
in the diplomatic service since 1936. 
Before then he studied and was en- 
gaged in cooperative-economic activi- 
ties, publishing and teaching in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

After various assignments in the 
Economic and Legal Departments of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
service abroad, Mr. Arkadev was ap- 
pointed in 1951 as Chief of the Fourth 
European Department in the Foreign 
Ministry. In 1952-53 he was Chief of 
the Ministry’s United States Depart- 
ment. From 1954 to 1956 he was the 
Soviet Union’s ambassador in Norway. 
Since 1956 he has been deputy perma- 
nent representative of the USSR to 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Arkadev has been an adviser at 
many international meetings, includ- 
ing the Yalta and Potsdam Confer- 
ences and the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization in 
San Francisco as well as meetings of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Paris, London and Moscow. 

Since 1945 he has been a member 
of USSR delegations to various ses- 
sions of the United Nations General 
Assembly and, beginning in 1951, he 
represented the USSR at various ses- 
sions of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council and Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

Mr. Arkadev has the scientific de- 
gree of Candidate of Economics and 





has published more than seventy 
works on international political, eco- 
nomic and other problems. 


Dr. Tavares de Sa, who has been 
Editor-in-Chief of the Brazilian weekly 
news magazine Visdo since 1957, will 
take up his new duties with the United 
Nations in July. Until then Alfred G. 
Katzin will continue as Acting Head 
of the Office of Public Information: 
Dr. Tavares de Sa was born in Natal, 
state of Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil, 
on January 7, 1911. He was educated 
in Brazil, Italy and the United States 
and received a doctorate, with honors, 
from the University of Louvain, Bel- 
gium, in 1935. 

From 1938 to 1943 he was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. In 1942 he was sent 
by that university, under the auspices 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, to survey the system of higher 
education in the United States. 


Dr. Tavares de Sa was special ad- 
viser to the United States Office of 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
from May 1943 to July 1944. In July 
1948 he 


joined the secretariat of 
the Organization of 
American States as 
head of the Public 
Relations Division, 
and from May 
1950 until 1951 he 
was special assist- 
want to the Secre- 
tary-General of the 
OAS. 

From 1952 to 
1957, Dr. Tavares 
de Sa was a professor at the School of 
Journalism, Catholic University of Rio 
de Janeiro. He also lectured at Brazil’s 
Escola Superior de Guerra (the 
Brazilian war college) and at the Rio 
Branco Institute (the Brazilian foreign 
service institute). 

Before taking his present position 
with Visdo, he wrote for the Jornal do 
Brasil and the Correio da Manha, 
a daily newspaper in Rio de Janeiro. 
He is the author of a book, Brazilians, 
People of Tomorrow, published in 
1949, and of numerous contributions 
to weekly and monthly magazines. 


Dr. Tavares de Sa has lectured at 
more than one hundred American 
universities, represented Brazil at 
numerous international conferences, 
and served with the Joint United 
States-Brazilian Economic Develop- 
ment Commission. In 1959 he received 
a Maria Moors Cabot Award, con- 
ferred by Columbia University on 
journalists of the western hemisphere 
for advancing inter-American friend- 
ship and understanding. 











International Bank 


A loan equivalent to $2 million to the 
Central Bank of Costa Rica to assist a 
lending program for importing equip- 
ment for the development of private 
industrial enterprises has been an- 
nounced by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The 
Central Bank’s lending program was 
begun in 1952 to promote the develop- 
ment of agriculture and light industry, 
and the International Bank subse- 
quently assisted it with two loans 
totaling $6.5 million. The Central 
Bank will use the new loan exclusively 
to finance medium and _ long-term 
credits to small industrial firms. The 
economy of Costa Rica expanded 
rapidly in the decade after the Second 


World War largely because of in- 
creased export earnings, of which 


coffee and bananas accounted for 
about four-fifths. The rate of growth 
has been somewhat slower in the last 
five years and emphasis is now being 
placed on diversifying agriculture and 
developing new industries to reduce 
the country’s dependence on coffee 
and bananas. 

The Bank has loaned the equivalent 
of $25 million to Corporacion Auto- 
noma Regional del Cauca (Cauca 
Valley Corporation), an autonomous 
regional organization responsible for 
developing the resources of the Cauca 
Valley in Colombia, and to Central 
Hidroelectrica del Rio Anchicaya Li- 
mitada, whose majority shareholder 
is the Cauca Valley Corporation, for 
the expansion of electric power facili- 
ties in the Cauca Valley, one of the 
most rapidly growing industrial and 
agricultural areas in Colombia. Pres- 
ent generating capacity in the power 
system serving the Cali area will be 
nearly doubled by the installation of 
93,000 kilowatts of new generating 
capacity and the system will be ex- 
tended to serve most of the towns and 
villages in the Cauca Valley. 


Monetary Fund 


The International Monetary Fund has 
entered into a stand-by arrangement 
with the United Arab Republic 
(Syrian Region) which authorizes 
drawings up to the equivalent of $7.5 
million during a period of six months. 
The member has made no previous 
drawing from the Fund. Its quota in 
the Fund recently was increased from 
$6.5 million to $15 million. Payments 
problems of the United Arab Republic 
(Syrian Region) stem largely from 


prolonged drought and a sharp drop 
in agricultural output, together with 
a fall in the export price of cotton. 
Production of food grains, normally a 
major export item, has been particu- 
larly affected by the drought, with the 
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result that net imports of grain re- 
cently became necessary. The arrange- 
ment with the Fund is intended to 
help the country meet its foreign ex- 
change difficulties and to take the 
steps needed to improve its reserve 
position. 


New UNEF Hospital 


A new hospital for members of the 
United Nations Emergency Force 
serving in the Gaza Strip was inaugu- 
rated at Camp Rafah, UNEF mainte- 
nance area, on May 17. Colonel E. R. 
Heuchan, Commander of the Nor- 
wegian Medical Company which oper- 
ates the hospital, conducted the in- 
auguration ceremonies on the date 
celebrated by Norwegians as Constitu- 
tion Day. Work on the new hospital 
was begun last year immediately after 
fire destroyed the old one. Pending 
completion of the new structure, pa- 
tients were treated in a field hospital 
flown from Norway and set up on a 
temporary basis. 


Weather Work 


Continued efforts to extend the exist- 
ing international network of weather- 
observing stations and studies of new 
methods, including the use of artificial 
satellites, to improve storm-warning 
services, are noted in the annual re- 
port to the United Nations of the 
World Meteorological’ Organization. 
Increased technical assistance to mem- 
ber governments, expanded work in 
the development of water resources, 
and meteorological problems related 
to atomic energy and the introduction 
of commercial jet aircraft were other 
concerns of WMO. 

Looking ahead to the three years 
1960-63, the report says that wMo 
will carry out a significantly increased 
program of activities to improve the 
weather services needed in agriculture, 
aviation, shipping, water development 
and general economic development. 

Although the International Geo- 
physical Year officially closed at the 
end of 1958, wmo’s special IGy 
Meteorological Data Centre in Geneva 
continued the task of processing the 
results. By the end of 1959 about 
seventy per cent of the data had been 
reproduced, and around fifty per cent 
had been distributed. wmo_ also 
handled observations made during 
1959 under the program which suc- 
ceeded the 1cy, known as International 
Geophysical Cooperation 1959. 


Greek Mineralogist 

A young Greek woman, Maria Cara- 
mantzani of Athens, has completed a 
six-month United Nations training 








program to learn the latest techniques 
of ore dressing, the process used for 
separating the valuable from the 
worthless materials in the extraction of 
crude ores. Greece has considerable 
mining wealth which should be inves- 
tigated and studied, Miss Caramant- 
zani pointed out on a visit to United 
Nations Headquarters. The resources 
remain unexploited principally because 
of the problem of ore dressing. 

New processes, she said, make it 
possible to mine many millions of tons 
of ore which otherwise would not be 
mined either because of its low grade 
or because the minerals it contains 
cannot be separated simply and cheap- 
ly. Other economic advantages are 
savings in freight, reduced losses of 
metal at the smelter and reduction in 
total smelter cost. 

Miss Caramantzani, a technician in 
the Greek Government's Institute of 
Geology and Subsurface Research, 
took her training through a United 
Nations fellowship at the Regional 
Training Centre for United Nations 
Fellows at the University of British 
Columbia in Vancouver. The regional 
centre was established last June and is 
financed jointly by the United Nations 
technical assistance program, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. Besides 
studying at the centre, participants 
receive training in government agen- 
cies, commercial firms and industrial 
establishments. Cooperating organiza- 
tions provide the required type of 
on-the-job supervision for each fel- 
low’s training program. 


New Sources of Energy 

Practical problems and experience in 
the utilization of solar energy, wind 
power and geothermic energy, par- 
ticularly with reference to less de- 
veloped countries, will be the subject 
of a United Nations Conference on 
New Sources of Energy scheduled to 
be held in Europe from August 17 to 
27, 1961. 


In recent years considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the application 
of these new sources of energy, and 
the forthcoming conference aims at 
bringing together experts in_ these 
specific fields as well as those in- 
terested in energy development in gen- 
eral. It will provide participants with 
up-to-date information on _ progress 
achieved and on existing possibilities 
of using the new sources of energy, 
especially in areas lacking conven- 
tional energy resources. 

Solar energy will be given the major 
place on the agenda, for this is the 
new source which has led to the most 
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extensive and diversified development 
in many parts of the world resulting 
already in some commercial applica- 
tions. Distillation of salt water, min- 
eral processing by means of a solar 
furnace, and other applications which 
involve the use of solar energy for 
valuable purposes will be discussed. 

Since wind power is potentially ap- 
plicable in favorable areas of most 
countries in the world, a comprehen- 
sive appraisal of latest developments 
of this energy source is also envisaged. 
The conference will also consider the 
nature, identification and evaluation 
of geothermic energy sources. 


Atomic Radiation Experiment 

Plastic mannequins containing a salt 
solution similar to that found in the 
human body have been measured for 
neutron and gamma radiation levels 





The mannequins in position. 


in an experiment at Vinca, near Bel- 
grade, which established conditions 
comparable to those prevailing on 
October 15, 1958, when Yugoslav 
scientists were injured in a reactor ac- 
cident. Combination teams of Yugo- 
slav, French, United States and British 
scientists participated in the experi- 
ment under the general direction of 
Dr. G. W. C. Tait, of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. A de- 
tailed scientific report will be issued 
by the Agency in mid-June. 


Statistical Commission 


An urgent need for statistical educa- 
tion and training at all levels was 
stressed in the report of the Statistical 
Commission on its eleventh session 
held at United Nations Headquarters 
from April 20 through May 5. 

The Commission welcomed the de- 
velopment of the publications pro- 
grams of the United Nations Statisti- 
cal Office as well as new regional 
activities in statistics, including re- 
gional conferences of statisticians, as 
being especially pertinent to the solu- 
tion of problems connected with plans 
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and policies for economic and social 
development. 

Among tasks requiring additional 
attention in the future, the Commis- 
sion noted the need for further work 
on the presentation of statistics for 
countries with different economic sys- 
tems so as to improve their interna- 
tional comparability; work on eco- 
nomic indicators which can reflect ex- 
pected changes in world economic 
conditions; work on the use of elec- 
tronic equipment for purposes of 
statistical compilation and tabulation 
to meet modern needs; work on 
statistical sampling and the problems 
arising from non-sampling errors; and 
techniques of estimating requirements 
for scientific and technical manpower 
for a period of ten to fifteen years. 


Nongovernmental Organizations 
“The United Nations, the Nongovern- 
mental Organizations and the New 
Nations” was the theme of a confer- 
ence attended by delegates and ob- 
servers from 135 nongovernmental 
organizations at United Nations Head- 
quarters on May 17 and 18. Topics 
considered by working groups included 
culture, science and education; health 
and food, social welfare; the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization; the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; and human 
rights. The conference was the third 
organized by the executive committee 
of the nongovernmental organizations 
in cooperation with the United Nations 
Office of Public Information. 
Reviewing the role of nongovern- 
mental organizations, Miss Anna Lord 
Strauss, of the World Affairs Centre, 
said that recognition of the nongov- 
ernmental organizations by the United 
Nations was a milestone for all organ- 
izations that had worked for so many 
years in other relationships. She sug- 
gested, among other things, that the 
international organizations might be 
looked upon as a form of technical 
assistance to bring to people through- 
out the world knowledge of the United 
Nations and its many activities. The 
conference also heard statements by 
Miss Julia Henderson, Director of the 
United Nations Bureau of Social Af- 
fairs; C. V. Narasimhan, Under-Sec- 
retary for Special Political Affairs on 
secondment as Associate Managing 
Director of the United Nations Special 
Fund; Paul G. Hoffman, Managing 
Director of the Special Fund; Alfred 
G. Katzin, Acting Head of the Office 
of Public Information; and George 
Ivan Smith, Director of External Re- 
lations of the Office of Public Informa- 
tion. William N. Collison, Director of 
Social Programs of the World Affairs 
Centre, was Chairman of the session 
which elected as Chairman for next 


year Miss Frieda Miller, observer at 
the United Nations for the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Women. 


Safety at Sea 


Modern developments in shipping and 
communications that can be used to 
ensure maximum safety at sea are 
under examination by an international 
conference which opened in London 
on May 17. The International Con- 


ference on Safety of Life at Sea, to’ 


continue through June 17, is the fourth 
of its kind held since 1913 and the 
first convened by the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation which began work last year. 

The conference will consider all 
aspects of marine safety, find what 
revisions are necessary in the Inter- 
national Convention on Safety of Life 
at Sea, which sets world standards for 
design of vessels and life-saving pro- 
cedures, and review international colli- 
sion regulations. An entirely new 
feature since the most recent confer- 
ence is the application of nuclear 
power to merchant ship propulsion. 
The conference will discuss what 
safety measures are necessary for the 
construction and operation of such 
vessels. 


West African Survey 


A post-enumeration survey, following 
up the census taken in Ghana last 
March, will serve as a demonstration 
project for statisticians from the whole 
west Africa region. The survey, organ- 
ized by Ghana with the Economic 
Commission for Africa, will take place 
June 8 to 28. It will provide new and 
detailed information on specific ques- 
tions that are vital to economic plan- 
ning such as internal migration, hous- 
ing conditions, size of families and 
labor problems. Ghana’s census has 
been described by ECA economists as 
a well-planned and highly developed 
modern operation. The study tour, the 
first of its kind in west Africa, is part 
of Eca’s long-term program for the 
development of statistics in Africa. 


Aid to Iran 


Supplies from the United Nations 
Children’s Fund have been distributed 
to aid child victims of the earthquake 
that on April 24 destroyed much of 
the towns of Lar and Garas in south- 
ern Iran, causing several hundred 
deaths and serious injuries to the popu- 
lation. The UNICEF supplies included 
200,000 pounds of skim milk, 1,000,- 
000 vitamin A and D capsules, 30,000 
pounds of soap and 1,000 vials of 
penicillin. All were available in UNICEF 
stocks in Iran and were transferred 
quickly to the stricken area. 
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Disarmament 


and 


United Nations Responsibility 


Secretary-General Addresses Ten-Nation Committee 


HE Conference of the Ten-Nation Committee on 

Disarmament, which had convened in the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva on March 15, recessed on April 29 
until June 7. Members of the Committee are Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Poland, Ro- 
mania, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

The day before it recessed, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold addressed the Committee, emphasizing 
the special interest of the United Nations in the dis- 
armament discussions, first because of the primary 
responsibility of the United Nations for disarmament, 
and secondly because of the specific responsibilities of 
the Organization, as laid down in the Charter, for the 
pacific settlement of disputes and for action with re- 
spect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace and 
acts of aggression. Action in conformity with these 
obligations had to be integrated with action in the field 
of disarmament, he stated. 

“You have back of you a period of intense work,” 
Mr. Hammarskjold told the Ten-Nation Committee. 
“Is it too much to hope that when you resume your 
discussions after the recess, you will be able to do so 
encouraged by an improvement in the international 
situation and with new possibilities for agreement on 
the first steps in the direction of disarmament?” 

He expressed the sincere good wishes with which 
he said the Committee’s work is followed by all the 
member nations of the United Nations and by the 
peoples of the world. 

Meanwhile, the Conference on the Discontinuance 
of Nuclear Weapon Tests, in which the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and the United States have been 
participating since October 31, 1958, continued its 
meetings in Geneva, also in the Palais des Nations. 

Secretariat services and conference facilities have 
been provided by the United Nations for both confer- 
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ences, to each of which the Secretary-General has 
assigned personal representatives. At the Conference 
of the Committee of Ten he has been represented by 
Dr. Dragoslav Protitch, Under-Secretary for Trustee- 
ship and Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, a former Under-Secretary for Political and Se- 
curity Council Affairs, with William Epstein, Chief of 
the Armaments Control and Enforcement Measures 
Section in the Department of Political and Security 
Council Affairs, as deputy to Dr. Protitch. The Secre- 
tary-General’s representative at the Conference on the 
Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests is T. G. 
Narayanan, his personal assistant for disarmament 
questions. 

By agreement among France, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, at whose decision the 
Ten-Nation Committee was established, the results of 
the work of that Committee will be reported to the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission. The ar- 
rangements were welcomed by the Disarmament Com- 
mission and the General Assembly and thus have the 
full endorsement and support of the United Nations. 
Likewise the General Assembly has welcomed the ef- 
forts of the states participating in the Conference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests and has 
asked them to report the results of their negotiations to 
the Disarmament Commission and to the Assembly. 


Records Released 

Both conferences, which have been meeting in closed 
session, have removed certain official records from the 
category of private documentation. 

On May 2 it was announced that the Conference of 
the Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament had de- 
cided that the official records of plenary meetings of 
the Conference should be released in batches of one 
month or part of a month at the end of the ensuing 
month, and that sets of the papers thus released should 
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be made available for public consultation at United 
Nations Headquarters in New York and at the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations in Geneva. The 
March records of the Conference were released at that 
time. The April records were released at midnight on 
May 13 instead of May 31. 

Previously, on April 19, by a decision taken on 
April 1, the official records of the meetings of the Con- 
ference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests between October 31, 1958, and February 29, 
1960, and the texts of adopted parts of a draft treaty 
dated up to February 29, 1960, were similarly made 
available for consultation. On May 2 the official ver- 
batim records of twelve additional meetings were also 
publicly released. 


Secretary-General’s Statement 


In his statement to the Conference of Ten on April 
28, the Secretary-General observed that he was happy 
to be able to attend one of its meetings personally be- 
fore the end of its first period of work. 

“Through my representatives at the Conference and 
through the study of the records,” Mr. Hammarskjold 
said, “I have been able to follow closely the develop- 
ment of your discussions. This has been essential for 
me in view of the fact that, as the four powers which 
initiated these discussions themselves said in their com- 
munication to the United Nations, this Organization 
carries the primary responsibility for disarmament. 

“Indeed, its primary responsibility for disarmament 
is only one reason why the Organization has a special 
interest in and a special importance for your discus- 
sions. The other one is its specific responsibilities as 
laid down in the Charter for the pacific settlement of 
disputes and for action with respect to threats to the 
peace, breaches of the peace and acts of aggression. 
Obviously, these three aspects of the policy for the 
maintenance of peace—that is, disarmament, pacific 
settlement of disputes and action in view of breaches 
of peace—are inseparable and integrated elements of 
the policies of member governments within the frame- 
work of and through the United Nations. Just as efforts 
toward preservation of peace through negotiation and 
similar means and through action, if necessary, in case 
of a breach of peace need the support of action in the 
field of disarmament, so disarmament must be inte- 
grated with effective machinery in the other two re- 
spects. These policies cannot be divided, and responsi- 
bility in one of the fields, therefore, necessitates cor- 
responding responsibility in the other fields. 

“In search for an agreement on disarmament in 
which complete disarmament is approached through 
concrete measures, of which each one is consistently 
seen and considered as an integral part of the effort to 
achieve such disarmament, you are bound to reach a 
point where you will have to study the United Nations 
Organization with a view to determining how its ma- 
chinery can best be used or developed in support of dis- 
armament. Your Conference, however, is not an organ 
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of the United Nations, and the consideration of the 
functioning of the Organization, obviously, primarily 
belongs to the Organization itself and to all its member 
governments alike. I would thus assume that the study 
that at some stage will have to be made of those mat- 
ters which are covered by Chapter VII of the Charter, 
and which would become of crucial significance in case 
of progressive or complete disarmament, will be made 
by the United Nations with a view to such possible de- 
cisions by the Organization as may be indicated in or- 
der to give it the necessary efficiency. 

“Likewise, a question will arise for you how to fit 
the control activities which will be called for into the 
organizational framework of the United Nations. The 
technical nature of this question is bound to make it a 
subject of your study, but the relationship which links 
together the various elements of a policy for the preser- 
vation of peace to which I have already referred, and 
the specific experience and knowledge of the admin- 
istrative and political problems arising for and within 
the United Nations, renders it necessary for the Or- 
ganization to provide you in this connection with its 
full assistance, if we are to arrive at the best possible 
result. It would, in my view, be entirely premature at 
this stage to discuss this question. Be it enough to say 
that—as shown by the fifteen years of its history—the 
Organization has such possibilities of development and 
such flexibility that I do not foresee any difficulties in 
fitting an activity of this type into the United Nations 
framework in a way which would fully safeguard all 
legitimate interests involved. 

“The United Nations, like other international or- 
ganizations, of course reflects only the political realities 
of the moment. Important though organizational ar- 
rangements are, they are subordinated in the sense that 
they do not change realities; what at a given time poli- 
tically is attainable on one organizational basis is 
equally attainable on another one. Essential difficulties 
encountered within the United Nations are based on 
realities and not on the specific constitution of the Or- 
ganization. In the work for achieving and maintaining 
disarmament they would not be experienced with less 
force were an attempt to be made to start, so to say, all 
over again; time will be gained and better results 
achieved if our efforts are developed with respect for 
what has been achieved so far and for the necessity of 
organic adaptation of these achievements to new needs 
within the framework of new possibilities. 

“These brief observations are natural for me as Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations as an attempt to 
indicate the width and range of the integration of your 
specific problems with those of eighty-two member gov- 
ernments grappling through the United Nations, as 
their main instrumentality, with the building of an or- 
ganized world community based on law in which peace 
is preserved through controlled disarmament, the full 
use of peaceful means for the settlement of disputes 
and efficient arrangements permitting action in case of 
a breach of peace.” 


(Continued on page 54) 

















Another Trust Territory 
Attains Independence 


and a New African State 1s Born — 






THE REPUBLIC OF TOGO 


A NOTHER milestone in the history of the international 

trusteeship system was reached on April 27 with 
the attainment of independence by the former French- 
administered trust territory of Togoland. As dawn 
broke over the palm-lined Guinea coast, the West 
African territory celebrated its statehood as the Repub- 
lic of Togo after almost fourteen years under trustee- 
ship. 

Togo, a land slightly smaller than Costa Rica, be- 
came Africa’s twelfth independent country and the 
third of the eleven territories originally placed under 
the trusteeship system to reach the Charter’s goal of 
self-government or independence.* Less than four 
months earlier another African trust territory formerly 
under France’s stewardship attained nationhood as the 
Republic of Cameroun. In a few weeks’ time still 
another African land — Somalia — is slated to achieve 
independence after nearly ten years under trusteeship. 

In Lomé, capital of Togo, a 101-gun salute heralded 
the birth of the new African nation. As the guns 





*British-administered Togoland was the first trust territory to 
reach the Charter’s objective. On March 6, 1957, it was formally 
joined with the Gold Coast on the latter’s emergence as the 
independent nation of Ghana, after a United Nations plebiscite 
to determine the wishes of the people of Togoland. 


thundered their salute, the green and yellow striped flag 
of Togo was raised over Government House. Tens of 
thousands of Africans, who had flocked into the water- 
front city from the dusty plains and the rolling savannah 
of northern Togoland, danced through the streets to 
the beating of ceremonial drums. 

Later, at a special session of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the Prime Minister, Sylvanus Olympio, declared 
that Togo had found “its rightful liberty.” The 57-year- 
old Premier paid tributes to the nations which had 
previously administered the country: first, to Germany 
—“for having brought us modern life;” then to France, 
“who did not fail us in her traditions of liberalism and 
generosity.” 


Secretary-General’s Congratulations 


More than eighty nations were represented at the 
independence celebrations in Lomé. Pier Spinelli, Direc- 
tor of the United Nations European Office, attended the 
ceremonies as the personal representative of Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. In a cable to Prime 
Minister Olympio, the Secretary-General extended 
“warmest congratulations and my most sincere wishes 
for a happy and prosperous future.” In recalling resolu- 


During the celebrations of statehood on April 27, the Prime Minister of the Republic of Togo, Sylvanus Olympio 


(front row, fourth from left) was photographed with members of his Cabinet in Lomé, the capital. 
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Dancing and singing by crowds in the streets provided 
a background of gaiety for the formal celebrations. 


tions recently endorsed by the General Assembly, as 
well as by the Economic and Social Council, on the 
question of economic aid to newly independent states, 
Mr. Hammarskjold declared that he was sure that 
Togo would remain “closely associated with the United 
Nations in the future.” 

At United Nations Headquarters in New York the 
Trusteeship Council which, during the past twelve 
years, has devoted much attention to Togoland’s affairs, 
extended its warmest wishes to the Government and 
people of the new African state. The Council’s Presi- 
dent, Girolamo Vitelli, of Italy, said the day marked an 
historic occasion in the annals of trusteeship. The 
happy event in West Africa had come about peacefully, 
in a spirit of goodwill and confidence which redounded 
to the credit of both France, the administering author- 
ity, and the Government and people of the new Repub- 
lic, under the enlightened leadership of Sylvanus Olym- 
pio—a person well known to Council members. 

Similar sentiments were expressed by other Council 
representatives who hailed Togoland’s emergence to 
statehood as an event of special significance for the 
United Nations and symbolic of the movement taking 
place throughout Africa. 

C. S. Jha, of India, considered it was a day of 
particular achievement for the Trusteeship Council, 
whose work in helping to lead three former trust terri- 
tories to nationhood was “one of the most glorious 
chapters in the history of the United Nations.” 
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Several representatives paid tributes to France for 
furthering the advancement of the Togolese people in 
all fields of development. Thus, Benjamin Gerig, of the 
United States, thought France could be justly proud 
that it was the first nation to bring to complete fulfil- 
ment its responsibilities as a United Nations trustee. 

U Thant, of Burma, hoped that Togo’s emergence to 
independence would herald that of other dependent 
countries which were still struggling for freedom. The 
Burmese representative said that if the grant of inde- 
pendence was delayed unnecessarily, there were greater. 
chances for extreme elements to come to the surface, 
which would not help the cause of democracy, peace 
and orderly progress. 


France's Satisfaction 


Speaking for France, Armand Bérard declared that 
his country was conscious of having satisfactorily ful- 
filled the mission entrusted to it by the international 
community 40 years earlier—first under the League of 
Nations mandates system and, from 1946 onwards, un- 
der the trusteeship system. France had addressed it- 
self to its task with both generosity and enthusiasm. 
The success of its efforts was attested to by the happy 
event they were now celebrating. 

Mr. Bérard went on to review the achievements of 
the former administering authority in Togo’s evolution. 
By means of its technical and financial assistance France 
had encouraged agricultural production and the ex- 
ploitation of natural resources. By rail and road, it 
established a network of communications to bring com- 
munities throughout Togoland closer together and to 
foster the unity of the country. By the establishment of 
more than 500 primary and secondary schools and of 
more than 1,500 classes, it undertook to disseminate 
education. In close collaboration with the local élite, it 
did its utmost to endow the country with the leaders 
and administrators which would be needed. The Togo- 
lese National School of Public Administration would 
for future generations provide for the training of high 
state officials. 

Four years ago, Mr. Bérard recalled, his Government 
had felt that the time was coming for Togoland to be- 
come an autonomous republic. The evolution thus ini- 
tiated proceeded apace and reached a happy conclu- 
sion. Last year, by common agreement between the 
authorities in Lomé and in Paris, April 27, 1960, had 
been set as the date for accession to independence. This 
decision was ratified by the Trusteeship Council in July 
1959 and by the General Assembly in December 1959. 

Mr. Bérard thought.it was significant that the new 
state had no army and maintained only such police 
forces as were necessary to keep the peace: that surely 
was an indication that the Togolese, who were peace- 
able by nature, wished to live in harmony with other 
states. 

On the initiative of the administering authority insti- 
tutions had been established which had enabled the 
population to play an increasingly important part in 
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Togo’s economy is basically agricultural, with cocoa, 
coffee, cotton and copra the main exports. This farmer 


local consumption. Below, a woman culls coffee beans. 
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is raising crops from the stony land near Lama-Kara for 


the country’s development. Thus, at the climax of the 
evolutionary process, Togoland had the essential attri- 
butes of a democratic state, namely, an Assembly 
elected on the basis of universal suffrage and a respons- 
ible Government, and had clearly established the sepa- 
ration of legislative, executive and judicial powers. 
Municipal and national elections were conducted in an 
atmosphere of complete freedom. Only recently a fur- 
ther step had been taken in the direction of institutional 
decentralization: the local communities, which were the 
very foundation of democracy, had been granted new 
powers with the establishment of district councils which 
elected executive committees to take charge of local 
administration. That system had been extended to the 
towns, which were administered by elected mayors. 
Thanks to the National School of Public Administra- 
tion, government officials would henceforth be recruited 
on the basis of competitive examinations. 


External Aid Needed 


While the economic and social structure of the new 
state compared favorably with that of the most ad- 
vanced African countries, Mr. Bérard emphasized that 
Togo, like its neighbors, would continue to require 
foreign assistance if it was to raise the level of living of 
its population and strengthen its institutions. His own 
country would continue to assist Togo as it had done 
during the periods of the mandate and the trusteeship 
agreement. But the United Nations should also play its 
part. In this connection Mr. Bérard recalled the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decision of December 5, 1959, in 
which it had expressed the hope that “the Secretary- 
General, the Special Fund, the Technical Assistance 
Board and the specialized agencies will give urgent and 
sympathetic consideration” to requests for assistance 
that might be made by the Government of Togo. 

As a free, democratic and peaceful state Togo would 
now want to take its place in the United Nations. 
France would be happy in the Security Council to 
sponsor the new nation’s admission to the Organization. 

Later in the debate, in thanking Council members 
for their warm wishes to Togo and tributes to France, 
Mr. Bérard noted that as Togoland and the Cameroons 
were now both independent states, France’s mission as 
a trustee was completed. France would, however, con- 
tinue to assume responsibilities incumbent upon it with- 
in the framework of the Trusteeship Council, under the 
terms of Article 86b. Henceforth France, he said, 
would sit in the Council as a permanent member of the 
Security Council. In participating in the Trusteeship 
Council’s work and that of its organs France would be 
acting in accordance with the consequences of this new 
situation. 

A narrow strip of land running northward from the 
Gulf of Guinea, the Republic of Togo covers an area of 
about 22,000 square miles—slightly smaller than the 
size of Costa Rica—and has a population of just over 
one million. The country is bounded on the west by 
Ghana and in the north and east by the autonomous 








































































republics of Upper Volta and Dahomey in the French 
Community. With a coastline of about thirty miles in 
length, the country is nowhere more than 75 miles in 
width. 

Togo’s climate is hot and humid, and rainfall in the 
central plain varies from 45 to 55 inches annually. The 
coastal zone is heavily populated with a density of 
population exceeding one thousand per square mile in 
some places. Lomé, the capital and main port, is sit- 
uated in this area. The country’s main exports are 
cocoa, coffee, cotton and copra. A wide belt of oil 
palms along the coastal plain enables palm oil also to 
be produced for export. Maize, cassava, sweet potatoes, 
pineapples, groundnuts and other crops are also raised 
for home consumption. 

The largest of the many different tribes and linguistic 
groups in the country is the Ewes whose spokesmen 
first petitioned the United Nations on political issues 
concerning their tribe more than eleven years ago. 
Other important tribes are the Cabrais, Lossos, Ouat- 
chis, Adjas, Minas, Akpossos and Anas. 

Once a German colony, Togoland after the end of 
the First World War was administered by France under 
a League of Nations mandate. After the Second World 
War the territory was placed under the international 
trusteeship system and administered by France, in 
accordance with a trusteeship agreement approved by 
the General Assembly on December 13, 1946. During 
the last three years various political measures had given 
Togoland a large measure of internal autonomy. These 
steps included the introduction, in 1955, of a new 
statute and the subsequent transfer of all powers to a 
new Togoland Government except defence, foreign af- 
fairs and currency. A United Nations Commission, sent 
to Togoland in 1957 to examine the situation arising 
from the practical application of the new statute, found 
that the territory possessed a large measure of internal 
autonomy and that the statute represented “a very 
significant step” toward the objective of Article 76 of 
the Charter. 

In April 1958, territorial elections were held for a 
new legislative assembly. Voting was by universal suf- 
frage and was supervised by a United Nations Com- 
missioner, Max, Dorsinville, of Haiti. Last December 
the General Assembly noted that the Governments of 
France and of the Republic of Togoland had agreed 
on April 27, 1960, as the date for the territory’s attain- 
ment of independence. After expressing satisfaction 
“on the terms and spirit” in which this agreement had 
been concluded, the Assembly reiterated its 1958 rec- 
ommendation that “on the date of the independence of 
Togoland . . . the trusteeship agreement . . . shall cease 
to be in force.” The Assembly also recommended that 
on attainment of its independence Togoland should be 
admitted to United Nations membership, in accordance 
with Article 4 of the Charter. 

In a companion resolution the Assembly noted the 
assistance given so far to Togoland and trusted that the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies would give 
urgent and sympathetic consideration to its requests. 





A feature of Togo life is the village market like 
the one shown here in the northern part of the coun- 
try. Below: A merchant examines palm kernels which 
form an important part of Togo’s exports. 





Second International Conference on 


The Law of the Sea 


HE Second United Nations Conference on the Law 

of the Sea opened in Geneva on March 16, 1960, 
to continue the work of the first conference held in 
Geneva from February 24 through April 28, 1958. The 
representative of Thailand, Prince Wan Waithayakon, 
who had been president of the first conference, also 
presided over this conference. The conference failed 
to reach its objective. It closed on April 27 without 
reaching agreement on the question of the breadth of 
the territorial sea and of the adjacent fishing zones. 

The first conference had adopted, on the basis of 
proposals made by the International Law Commission, 
four conventions concerning, respectively, the terri- 
torial sea and the adjacent zone; the high seas; fishing 
and the conservation of living resources of the high 
seas; and the continental shelf. The conventions were 
signed by a large number of states and have been 
ratified by several. 

The convention on the territorial sea lacked, how- 
ever, an article specifying the breadth of this sea zone. 
The International Law Commission had not been able 
to make a recommendation on this matter and had 
believed it best to leave to a diplomatic conference the 
task of settling the breadth. Its proposal for a conven- 
tion was limited to setting out the judicial rules of the 
territorial sea, which was certainly a step forward in the 
development of the law of the sea. But an important 
gap remained to be filled. 

The conference in 1958 had not been able to settle 
this matter. A Soviet proposal, which tended to allow 
each state to fix the breadth of the territorial sea as a 
rule within the limits of from three to twelve miles, 
was rejected by the Plenary session by a vote of 21 for, 
47 against, with 17 abstentions. The Plenary session 
also rejected a Canadian proposal to fix the breadth of 
the territorial sea at six miles with an adjoining fishing 
zone of six miles (the six and six formula). In Com- 
mittee, where decisions were reached by a simple ma- 
jority, delegates adopted a United States proposal, 
which supplemented the Canadian proposal in that the 
rights of non-coastal states, whose citizens had in the 
past fished for a certain number of years in the waters 
mentioned, would be recognized. This proposal, how- 
ever, failed in the Plenary session to obtain the neces- 
sary two-thirds of the votes cast. The vote was 45 in 
favor to 33 against, with 7 abstentions. 

The General Assembly in 1958 decided to call a 
new conference during 1960, to try to reach agreement 
on this point. A few states, notably the United States 
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and the United Kingdom, tried to clear the ground by 
first holding informal talks with a certain number of 
other states. These approaches were not successful. 

During the conference, however, the United States 
and Canada agreed to present the following compro- 
mise: the fishing rights of states whose citizens had 
been fishing regularly in the zone outside the six-mile 
limit for five years preceding January 1, 1958, would 
be recognized during a ten-year transitory period. 

The Soviet Union also presented a proposal, This 
would have given each state the right to fix the breadth 
of its territorial sea within the limits of twelve miles. 
in case the breadth was less than twelve miles, the state 
could establish an adjoining fishing zone not exceeding 
this limit. A similar proposal, but more detailed, was 
presented by eighteen delegations: Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Mexico, Morocco, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Venezuela and Yemen. 
The USSR then withdrew its own proposal in favor of 
the eighteen-nation one. 

Iceland submitted a proposal concerning the par- 
ticular case of a people whose subsistence or economic 
development depends primarily on its coastal fisheries. 
In such a case, the coastal state would enjoy prior 
rights in the zones adjacent to the coastal fishing zone. 

In the Committee of the Whole, presided over by 
José A. Correa of Ecuador, the eighteen-nation pro- 
posal received 36 votes in favor, 39 against, and 13 
abstentions. It was therefore rejected. The proposal 
submitted’ by Iceland received 31 votes in favor, 11 
against and 46 abstentions. It was therefore adopted. 
The joint proposal of the United States and Canada 
received 43 votes in favor, 33 against and 12 absten- 
tions. As a simple majority was sufficient in the Com- 
mittee the proposal was adopted, but it appeared doubt- 
ful whether it would have the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority in the Plenary session. 

The struggle between these two main theses grew in 
intensity when it reached the Plenary session. As it 
was impossible to find a way to reach a compromise 
formula, the eighteen sponsoring states withdrew their 
proposal which was replaced by a new one, sponsored 
by only ten of the original backers. This proposal would 
postpone until 1965 fixing the breadth of the territorial 
sea and would maintain the status quo in the meantime, 
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while making an exception in favor of the states who 
have acquired their independence since 1945. These 
could extend their territorial seas to twelve miles and 
would recognize an exclusive fishing zone of six miles 
adjacent to the territorial sea. 


Those in favor of the six and six formula could not 
agree to this proposal as it not only discriminated 
between old and new states but also because it obliged 
states to accept a zone of exclusive fisheries without 
any guarantee that a satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem of the breadth of the sea would be forthcoming. 

When the joint Canadian-United States proposal, 
after slight modifications, was finally submitted to a 
vote it received 54 votes in favor, 28 against, with 5 
abstentions. The following states voted for the resolu- 
tion: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Cameroun, Canada, Ceylon, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Holy See, 
Honduras, Italy, Ireland, Israel, Jordan, Republic of 
Korea, Laos, Liberia, Luxembourg, Federation of 
Malaya, Monaco, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicar- 
agua, Norway, Pakistan, Paraguay, Portugal, San 
Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Tunisia, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Republic of Viet-Nam. The 
following states voted against: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Ecua- 
dor, Guinea, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Libya, Mexico, Morocco, Panama, Peru, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, Venezuela, Yemen and Yugo- 
slavia. Abstentions were recorded by Cambodia, El 
Salvador, Iran, Japan and the Philippines. Lebanon 
was absent. The proposal, having failed to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds vote, was therefore not adopted. 
If only one of the states which voted against had ab- 
stained, the proposal would have been adopted. 

Other proposals submitted also failed to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority. The final act of the 
Conference contains a resolution, proposed by Mexico, 
recommending that the United Nations General Assem- 
bly approve the necessary budgetary credits for the 
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publication of the integral text of the Conference dis- 
cussions and one proposed jointly by Ethiopia, Ghana 
and Liberia, expressing the opinion that technical and 
other forms of assistance should be undertaken to help 
underdeveloped states improve conditions in their 
coastal and deep-sea fisheries. 

It is legitimate to wonder whether the two points of 
view, the rule of six and six and that of the twelve 
miles, vary in such important ways as to explain the 
sharp struggle which took place at the Conference. 
Apart from the period of ten years during which his- 
toric fishing rights in the zone adjoining the six-mile 
limit would have been recognized, the main difference 
concerned the right of passage for merchant shipping 
and warships in this six-mile zone and the right of 
planes to fly above it. 

As for the right of passage of merchant ships, those 
in favor of the twelve-mile limit dispute the importance 
of this difference as the right of passage is given, in 
accordance with customary law, by the Convention on 
the Territorial Sea which stipulates that ships belonging 
to all states, whether coastal or not, have the right to 
innocent passage within the territorial sea. 

Opponents of the twelve-mile rule however, point out 
that paragraphs in Article 16 conspicuously restrict 
this freedom by granting coastal states the right to 
prevent passage which is not innocent. 

The effectiveness of this article depends on the inter- 
pretation given to the term innocent passage. Article 14 
states: “The passage is innocent when it does not 
threaten the peace, order and security of the coastal 
state.” But in practice it is quite clear that different 
interpretations can be given to these terms. 

The situation concerning the passage of warships is 
a more complex one. After some hesitation, the Inter- 
national Law Commission had proposed in its final 
report that coastal states have the right to demand 
notification of forthcoming passage, even an authoriza- 
tion. On this point, a lively struggle had taken place 
during the first conference. In the end, the First Com- 
mittee of that conference had accepted the article pro- 
posed by the International Law Commission; but in 
plenary session, the first conference adopted an amend- 
ment to abolish authorization. Only the preliminary 
notification remained. When the final vote was taken 
a combination of two opposing currents—those who 
were against both notification and authorization and 
those who considered that notification alone was not 
sufficient—led to the complete suppression of the 
article. 


The present legal situation is therefore open to ques- 
tion. On the one hand, rules concerning freedom of 
passage make no distinction between merchant ships 
and warships from which it follows that these rules 
apply also to warships. On the other hand, those op- 
posed to freedom of passage for warships can invoke 
the fact that the Conference did not specifically express 
itself in favor of freedom of passage for these vessels. 
In fact, several states have already declared that they 
would not interpret the articles of the Convention as 
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indicating that the right of free passage for warships 
would be granted. Under these conditions, it is under- 
standable that opponents of the twelve-mile rule, who 
claim the right to allow their warships to travel in a 
zone up to six miles from the coast, prefer the rule of 
six and six miles, which leaves no doubt on the subject, 
rather than an extension of the territorial sea up to 
twelve miles, which could provoke obstacles to passage. 

Those who wish to forbid the passage of foreign 
warships in the twelve-mile zone believe that the 
security of coastal states would be best served by this 
prohibition. They are of the opinion that this is an 
excessive demand on the part of certain great powers 
who wish to have the means to exert pressure, for 
political reasons, on weaker powers by displaying their 
naval might off the coasts of the latter. This form of 
pressure, however, would be quite contrary to the aims 
and principles of the United Nations. Those who hold 
to this theory have sometimes appeared to be hypnotiz- 
ing themselves over the possibility of naval demonstra- 
tions, while losing sight of the fact that the principle of 
freedom of the seas not only applies to merchant ships 
but also to warships which must be able to steam freely 
from one sea to another. 

It could be asked whether an agreement could not 
have been reached on a set of regulations which would 
have guaranteed passage through the straits, in all cir- 
cumstances, while at the same time giving states the 
right to demand authorization or notification concern- 
ing the passage of warships through a territorial sea 
which is not normally used for international naviga- 
tion. In fact, the representative of India declared that 
it would have been possible for him to vote for the 
Canadian-United States proposal if control on the 
movement of warships in the territorial sea had been 
granted. The Conference, however, did not probe very 
deeply into the possibility of reaching an agreement 
along these lines which might have led to the adoption 
of the twelve mile limit. 

Finally, regarding the passage of planes above the 
territorial sea, one must admit that this passage can be 
subjected to serious obstacles on the part of the coastal 
state. Some of the speakers claimed that, since con- 
ventions and agreements have been signed on this 
matter, no difficulties would arise. Unfortunately, facts 
do not justify this optimism. 

The Conference having failed to fix the breadth of 
the territorial sea, what is the present judicial position 
concerning this width? The reply can only be this: the 
position today is exactly what it was before the first 
conference, when the International Law Commission 
presented its report. States have retained the freedom 
to impose their own limits, naturally within the limits 
of international law. 

Some people have asserted that the failure of the 
Conference will give rise to chaotic situations in the 
law of the sea. This appears to be exaggerated pessi- 
mism. Of course, we do need regulations in this matter. 
The lack of such regulations provokes the risk of in- 
creasing disputes between states. If these disputes are 
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submitted to international jurisdiction or arbitration, 
the judges or the arbitrators will truly have a difficult 
task when they are forced to decide, according to inter- 
national law in force, what the breadth of the territorial 
sea is. 

However, as far as fishing rights in an adjacent zone 
are concerned, the task of the judges would appear to 
be less thorny. It cannot be said that positive interna- 
tional law recognizes adjacent zones in which the 
coastal state has the benefit of exclusive fishing rights. 
Such rights could only have been founded through a 
convention. After the rejection of the proposal of 
Canada and the United States, it does not appear to be 
possible to present them as elements of positive law, 
of customary law or as being part of the general 
principles of law. For the last ten years there has been 
a growing tendency: (1) to extend the territorial sea to 
twelve miles; (2) to recognize the coastal state’s right 
to exclusive fishing rights to a maximum twelve-mile 
zone from the coast; (3) to recognize the coastal state’s 
special interest in the conservation of living resources 
of the sea in the adjacent sea zones; and (4) to recog- 
nize the equitable character of special regulations in 
particular situations. There is therefore no need to 
speak of chaotic situations. 

Without wishing to minimize in any way the value 
that the acceptance, with the necessary majority, of 
regulations on the breadth of the territorial sea would 
have had, it must also be noted that the adoption of 
the Canadian-United States proposal with a two-thirds 
majority, would not have automatically ended the dif- 
ficulties over this question. It would be an illusion to 
believe that once the proposal was adopted, the backers 
of the twelve-mile zone would immediately have con- 
formed to this decision. Codification of international 
law, of necessity, is arranged to a large extent through 
conventional means. It follows that states opposed to 
the rules adopted by the majority, even though it be 
the majority required by conference rules, will refuse 
to sign the conventions and will not consider them- 
selves bound by the obligations which the conventions 
contain. It is only with the passage of time, when these 
conventional rules will have been transformed little by 
little into customary law, that they will be accepted by 
states who, today, are not yet ready to abide by them. 

One appropriate way of avoiding, to a certain extent, 
the unfortunate consequences which could follow from 
the uncertainty which surrounds rules on the law of the 
sea, would be to promote the prompt ratification of the 
four conventions adopted at the first conference. The 
coming into effect of these conventions depends in no 
way on the fixing of the breadth of the territorial sea. 
It is understandable that the majority of signatories to 
these conventions wished to await the result of the 
second Conference before ratifying them. Now that the 
fixing of this breadth appears to have been deferred, 
probably for quite a lengthy period, it is necessary to 
take all available measures to remedy as far as possible 
the unfortunate consequences of the failure of the 
second Conference. 
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Opies of THE UNITED NATIONS .. 


At a Philippines adult education class, United Nations technical assistance programs are explained. 


Teaching About the United Nations 


i hon importance of teaching about the United Na- 

tions and its related agencies “as a means of pro- 
moting interest in and support for their work” was 
reaffirmed in a resolution passed unanimously by the 
Economic and Social Council at its twenty-ninth ses- 
sion, which met at United Nations Headquarters, New 
York, from April 5 to 20, 1960. 

The resolution followed discussion of the report of 
the Secretary-General and the Director-General of 
UNESCO on teaching of the purposes and principles, the 
structure and activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in schools and other educational 
institutions of member states. 

The report covered the four-year period 1956 
through 1959 and presented information provided by 
fifty-four governments, including fifty member states 
of the United Nations and four which are members of 
UNESCO but not of the United Nations. The report also 
reviewed the programs and services of the United Na- 
tions and of UNESCo in this field. 
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Written statements were also submitted to the Coun- 
cil by the World Federation of United Nations Associa- 
tions and by the World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession. 

The report was presented to the Council by Alfred 
G. Katzin, Acting Head of the Office of Public Informa- 
tion. The representatives of all eighteen Council mem- 
bers then participated in a general debate on the sub- 
ject. They reviewed the progress being made in their 
respective countries in this field and emphasized the 
need for further efforts, particularly in respect of 
teacher-training and in the supply of suitable teaching 
material. Statements were made also by the representa- 
tives of UNESCO and of the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations. 

The resolution was sponsored jointly by Costa Rica, 
France, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom and the United States and embodied 
an amendment proposed by Afghanistan. The latter 
noted that “conditions in underdeveloped countries re- 
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quire that more efforts be devoted to the development 
of facilities for teaching about the United Nations and 
its related agencies in these countries, bearing in mind 
the urgent need for producing suitable teaching ma- 
terials in their national languages.” 

In the resolution, the Council expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the valuable work done by non-governmental 
organizations in this field and the hope that they will 
continue their efforts. It further expressed the hope 
that efforts by the Secretary-General and the specialized 
agencies to provide materials relating to the activities 
of their respective organizations will be maintained 
and, if possible, intensified within existing budgetary 
limits. It requested the Secretary-General and the 
Director-General of UNESCO to continue to cooperate 
in this field and to compile a further report on the 
subject, on the basis of inquiries to member states, for 
consideration by the Council in 1964. 

The special importance of education in developing 
public understanding of the need for international co- 
operation and of the purposes and work of the United 
Nations and its related agencies has long been recog- 
nized by the international community. The General 
Assembly, at its first session in 1946, stated that “the 
United Nations cannot achieve the purposes for which 
it has been created unless the peoples of the world are 
kept fully informed of its aims and activities.” A year 
later, the General Assembly discussed the subject in 
greater detail and adopted a specific resolution on 
“teaching about the United Nations.” It recommended 
to all member governments that they take measures at 
the earliest possible date to encourage such teaching in 
their educational institutions, “with particular empha- 
sis on such instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools.” The Assembly also requested member states 
to provide the Secretary-General with information on 
the implementation of the resolution which would be 
presented to the Economic and Social Council in the 
form of a report by the Secretary-General, in consulta- 
tion with UNEsco. In accordance with these resolutions, 
joint reports on teaching about the United Nations in 
member states were submitted to the Council by the 
Secretary-General and the Director-General of UNESCO 
in 1950, 1952, 1956 and most recently in 1960. 


Main Points of 1960 Survey 


The main general impression emerging from the 
latest report is one that finds expression in different 
terms in many of the replies from member states. It is 
that during recent years public interest in the work of 
the United Nations and its related agencies, particular- 
ly the interest of educational authorities and of teach- 
ers, has grown considerably; and, in most countries, 
teaching about the subject in schools and other educa- 
tional institutions has been extended and improved. 
In more and more countries, the topic is finding its 
place in different courses of study, and extra-curricular 
activities relating to it are still more widespread. As a 
whole, the record of progress is substantial. 
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Nevertheless, the report makes it evident that much 
greater effort is needed before teaching about the 
United Nations family of organizations measures up to 
the needs of an increasingly interdependent world. In 
particular, attention must be focused on more ade- 
quate teacher-training in this field, including short 
courses and seminars for teachers-in-service. Gaps still 
remain in the supply of suitable teaching materials, 
produced in the language of the pupils and adapted to 
their various ages and levels of development. Further 
steps are needed to include teaching about the United 
Nations generally within the regular school programs. 
The direct relevance of specific areas of the work of 
the United Nations and its related agencies to subjects 
already in the curricula of schools and universities might 
well be put wider and more effective use. At the same 
time, maximum use should be made of extra-curricular 
activities to broaden international knowledge and out- 
look. Educational institutions, as well as non-govern- 
mental organizations, could helpfully expand facilities 
for adult education on the United Nations family and 
its role in world affairs. 


Teacher Training 


Better preparation of teachers is generally regarded 
as the key to the problem of extending and improving 
teaching about the United Nations and its related agen- 
cies. Replies from member states indicate that in most 
countries increased effort is being made to train student 
teachers and teachers-in-service for the work. The 
majority of the reports state that their teacher-training 
institutions make some provision for teaching about 
the United Nations family. History is most frequently 
mentioned as the course of study in which instruction 
about the United Nations family is provided, followed 
by social studies, civics or government, and economics. 
In a very few countries, special courses entirely con- 
cerned with the United Nations are offered by some 
teacher-training institutions. 

In most countries, students who intend to teach at 
the level of higher education (and, in a number of 
countries, at the secondary level as well) follow a uni- 
versity course emphasizing specialization in subject 
matter. Information about the United Nations is in- 
cluded in a number of courses offered by many uni- 
versities (for example, history, political science, inter- 
national relations, law, economics), but whether stu- 
dents take such courses, and the extent of their study, 
depends largely on their field of specialization. 

Nearly all countries report that extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in organized clubs and student groups, or in 
projects for institutions as a whole (for example, the 
observance of United Nations Day), are to some extent 
devoted to learning about the work of the United Na- 
tions family. Indeed, in many countries, extra-curricular 
activities are the main basis through which intending 
teachers learn about the United Nations. 

Projects for the training of teachers-in-service are 
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mentioned in approximately half the replies of member 
states. In some countries, seminars, workshops and 
special courses dealing wholly or in part with the 
United Nations are held fairly regularly. In some in- 
stances they are organized by national or local educa- 
tional authorities or, more often, by teachers’ organiza- 
tions or by voluntary agencies such as the United 
Nations associations. In addition, teachers’ professional 
journals give greater attention than previously to ways 
of teaching about the work and current activities of the 
United Nations family. 

To sum up the position on teacher-training, it would 
appear from the report that an increased effort is being 
made in many countries, but progress is uneven: more 
vigorous, extensive and sustained programs will be 
necessary if teachers generally are to be prepared for 
the task. 


Teaching Materials 


While progress in the production and distribution of 
teaching materials to be used in schools is reported in 
the replies from most countries, a lack of suitable ma- 
terials nonetheless remains a major obstacle to the 
development of teaching about the United Nations. No 
reply expressed the view that all levels and types of 
education were satisfactorily served in this respect. 
Even in those countries where materials are most abun- 
dant and varied, shortages persist in certain areas, 
levels or topics. For example, one country with ex- 
ceptionally good resources of teaching materials em- 
phasizes the need for simple pamphlets suitable for 
the upper grades of primary schools; another, in a 
similar position, reports that there is still little material 
that can be used directly by pupils of fourteen and fif- 
teen years of age; while a third, which is bilingual, 
states that material in one of these languages is still 
inadequate. 

Solutions appropriate to particular educational needs 
and conditions have yet to be worked out in each 
country. In some instances, the problem might be 
dealt with on a regional or language basis. Interna- 
tional organizations such as the United Nations and 
UNESCO can help in limited ways—for example, by 
making available basic information to be suitably 
adapted and presented. But it is clear that the prepara- 
tion, production and distribution of teaching materials 
must remain primarily a task for the countries them- 
selves. The need for giving particular attention to intro- 
ducing or improving information in school textbooks is 
of special importance. 


Pre-school and Primary Education 


Replies from member states indicate that direct 
teaching about the United Nations family, where it is 
provided at the primary level, does not usually begin 
until the later years of primary schooling. The topic 
most often forms a part of courses in history, civics 
and the social studies, geography and foreign languages. 
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In terms of content, emphasis is usually placed on prac- 
tical international cooperation through the United Na- 
tions family in matters of familiar everyday interest 
and concern, such as postal services, transport and 
communications, health or nutrition, or human rights. 
Observances of special days are widespread, particular- 
ly United Nations Day, Human Rights Day, World 
Health Day and Universal Children’s Day. UNICEF 
projects, which in some countries include fund-raising 
activities, are also widely found. 

Meanwhile, as a trend, the evidence suggests that 
teaching about the United Nations, always more com-' 
mon at the secondary level, is gradually being extended 
downward through the primary school and that more 
and more it takes the form of direct teaching. This 
is a significant and encouraging development. As the 
Secretary-General and the Director-General of UNESCO 
pointed out in a joint statement to the thirty-first 
International Conference on Public Education, “It is 
perhaps especially important that such teaching be 
carried out at the primary level, since most of the 
world’s children who go to school receive no formal 
education beyond this point, and also since the basic 
principles about the world order in which we live 
should be learned at this stage.” 


Secondary Education 


It is at the secondary level that teaching about the 
United Nations family seems to be most widespread 
and systematic. It has become an established part of 
the educational program of secondary schools in many 
countries, and indications are that it is developing 
steadily. History, civics and the social studies are the 
courses in which teaching about the United Nations is 
usually provided. Geography, foreign languages, public 
law and administration, and moral instruction also 
include teaching on the subject in less numerous in- 
stances. In countries where the study of current events 
constitutes a part of school programs, considerable 
time is given to the United Nations in these courses. 
Secondary schools in a few countries offer special 
courses devoted to the United Nations family, and in 
one member state a travelling teacher has been ap- 
pointed to conduct such courses at different primary 
and secondary schools. 

Although the subject itself is a relatively late addi- 
tion to school programs, at least one member state can 
now report: “. . . Every young man and woman who 
has completed a secondary education is familiar with 
the activities of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies.” However, it is clear that it will take several 
years before many member states can make a similar 
statement. 


Higher Education 


About one third of the replies from member states 
report that teaching about the United Nations is included 
(Continued on page 52) 
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A freighter ties up to the deep water berth in the Port of Aqaba, Jordan’s outlet to the sea on the 
Gulf of Aqaba. A ship of 10,000 tons now loads in two days, where before it took two weeks. 


A New Port for Jordan 


National initiative combined with United Nations 
technical assistance brings an eight-year project 


to success—the transformed, modern port of Aqaba 


owe port of Aqaba, on the upper curve of the long, 

narrow Gulf of Aqaba, a branch of the Red Sea, 
provides the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan with its 
only access to the sea on its own territory. Aqaba, at 
the southern end of Jordan—a pinpoint of maritime 
traffic since Solomon’s time—was mainly a fishing vil- 
lage as late as 1950. For such cargo as there was, it 
was a lighterage port. Today Aqaba has earned, and is 
adding to, a reputation as one of the best equipped and 
best organized ports in the Middle East. In 1959 as 
much as 600,000 tons of valuable commercial goods 
moved through Aqaba, half of it still in lighterage, the 
other half, with the aid of up-to-date facilities and 
equipment, handled at pierside. 

This notable accomplishment has resulted from a 
happy blending of Jordanian persistence, the coopera- 
tion of friendly governments and the advice, over seven 
consecutive years, of United Nations technical assist- 
ance experts in port construction and maintenance, 
communications, meteorology, water resources and 
town planning and from the knowledge of members of 
the Aqaba Port Authority in administration and under- 
water construction, gained through study and practice 
under United Nations fellowships. 

Imports for Jordan’s 1,500,000 people run annually 
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to around 250,000 tons, principally of sugar, flour, 
grain, rice, automobiles, tractors, machinery, steel, 
timber, paper, textiles and petroleum products. Raw 
phosphates comprise almost exclusively Jordan’s ex- 
ports to overseas countries. And one of the heaviest 
contributions to an improved Jordanian economy that 
Aqaba is making is in its capacity for handling phos- 
phates in greatly increased amounts. 

Until the Palestine hostilities in 1948, Jordan’s ex- 
ternal trade flowed mainly through the port of Haifa. 
When that was shut off, trade moved through Beirut. 
The distance from Amman, the commercial as well as 
political capital of Jordan, to Beirut is about the same 
as it is from Amman to Aqaba. But goods going to and 
from Beirut must cross two chains of mountains and 
the borders of Lebanon and the Syrian region of the 
United Arab Republic. Border crossing formalities and 
foreign exchange regulations added appreciably to basic 
unit costs for goods moving through Beirut. 

Aqaba provided an alternative. But would the im- 
provements needed to convert Aqaba into a first-class 
port be worth, to the Jordanian economy, the money 
that the undertaking would cost? Aqaba lies a con- 
siderable distance from the fertile and better developed 
areas of the country and neither a system of good 
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More than half Aqaba’s 


roads nor a railroad ran into the port town when the 
project was under consideration. 

Still, the appeal of a modern port on its own territory 
was strong. Jordan requested the United Nations for the 
advice of an international port expert in 1951. 

The United Nations sent Bohdan S. Nagorski, of the 
United States, to Jordan in 1952. He remained there 
until December 1959. During those busy years, Mr. 
Nagorski had the satisfaction of seeing through to 
completion a preliminary survey which indicated that 
an improved Aqaba could be built and operated to 
Jordan’s economic benefit. 

Mr. Nagorski, a graduate of the Ecole des ponts et 
chaussées in Paris, has specialized in port and shipping 
problems in Danzig, London and New York, among 
other places. He recommended, and Jordan accepted, 
a short-range plan for attracting commercial traffic to 
Aqaba, using the lighterage facilities already in 
existence, and a long-range plan to proceed with tech- 
nical studies and with preparation of plans for a major 
port extension. 


traffic is now handled at piers, the rest still by lighters. Jordan’s port 
improvement project was aided by the advice over seven years of a United Nations port expert. 





The article appearing on these pages is a fine illustra- 
tion of the contributions of United Nations technical 
assistance to Jordan. The people of Jordan whose 
only exit to the sea is Aqaba, on the northern tip of 
the Red Sea, highly appreciate United Nations assist- 
ance in the port. My Government hopes that the 
new seaport of Aqaba and the newly constructed 
highway thereto will vitally add to the prosperity of 
my country. 
ABDUL MONEM RIFA’I 
Permanent Representative of Jordan 
to the United Nations 
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Natural conditions favor establishment of a mari- 
time port in Aqaba. The Gulf of Aqaba, about one 
hundred miles long, is a continuation of the deep, 
long, narrow depression of the Rift Valley which begins 
in Lebanon and runs south through the Sea of Galilee, 
the Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea and the Wadi Araba. 
From east and west the Rift Valley and the Gulf of 
Aqaba are protected by relatively high mountains. 
Winds normally blow along this narrow corridor from 
north to south, from land to sea in Aqaba, so that 
water in the bay is quiet. Only in winter is the direction 
of the wind sometimes reversed. Then heavy southern 
storms occasionally occur, though not more than two to 
four times a year and only for one or two days at a 
time. At such times water pushing against the northern 
end of the bay may toss up waves as high as six or 
seven feet. 

The bay of Aqaba is usefully deep—more than one 
hundred fathoms at a distance of one mile from shore. 
Out from the village a sand and coral shelf extends to 
about 650 feet, with a depth of water thirteen to twenty 
feet. On the western part of the bay, toward the 
demarcation line with Israel, there is a sandy beach 
with a gentle slope in direct continuation of the desert- 
like Wadi Araba from which sand is blown into the sea 
by the prevailing northerly winds. East of the village, 
deep water runs near to the shore, and the sea bottom 
has a steep slope. 

Ample anchorage grounds are available at a distance 
of 1,600 to 3,200 feet from shore, on a depth of water 
ranging from 10 to 30 fathoms. 

The climate is hot, very dry, and refreshed by the 
almost constant breeze from the north. The average 
rainfall is less than two inches per year, and the rains 
come only in winter, Visibility is excellent save for the 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Council’s Review of 


Two Trust Territories in the Pacific 


Reports from the authorities administering eight trust terri- 


tories were before the twenty-sixth session of the Trustee- 


ship Council which opened on April 14. The reports on two 


of the territories—the Pacific Islands and Nauru 


and the 





Council’s recommendations on them are summarized below. 


United States Stewardship of Micronesia 


8 pee progress being achieved in the Pacific Is- 

lands Trust Territory has been commended by the 
Trusteeship Council after a review of the annual report 
submitted by the United States on its stewardship in 
the islands. Completing its survey of current conditions 
in what has sometimes been described as “a unique trust 
territory,” the Council, on May 13, commended the 
administering authority for its work in all fields during 
the past year. 

The Council also expressed appreciation of the diffi- 
culties involved in the administration and development 
of a territory of limited resources which is composed 
of widely separated and linguistically diverse islands. 
In its conclusions and recommendations on other phases 
of development (see page 47 for details), the Council 
was concerned over the territory’s financial position, 
noting that nearly four-fifths of the yearly budget is 
covered by the administering authority, 

The report on the Pacific Islands was one of eight 
such annual reports on trust territories which the Coun- 
cil was scheduled to review during its twenty-sixth 
session, which opened at United Nations Headquarters 
on April 14. The session is expected to continue until 
June 30. 

Scattered over an ocean area of some three million 
square miles—roughly comparable to the area of the 
continent of Australia—the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
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cific Islands covers a land area of only 687 square miles. 
As a political entity it comprises ninety-six island units, 
or some 2,141 individual islands. The territory is di- 
vided into three main groups, the Marshalls, the Mari- 
anas and the Carolines. 

The largest island measures no more than 153 square 
miles; the smallest is a few hundred yards wide. The 
indigenous population in 1959 was about 73,000, three- 
fifths of whom live on the islands of Truk, Yap, 
Ponape, Palau and Majuro. From Truk, roughly the 
centre of the region, Palau lies 1,045 miles due west, 
and Majuro lies 1,160 miles eastward, 

The Micronesians, or “little islanders” as they are 
sometimes called, have passed through many vicissi- 
tudes since Ferdinand Magellan sailed his galleons into 
the Marianas more than four hundred years ago. In 
turn they have been governed by Spain, Germany, 
Japan and, finally, the United States. In only very re- 
cent times have the Micronesians had an opportunity 
of studying and acquiring the difficult art of self- 
government according to modern standards. 

On April 27, 1947, the Security Council approved a 
draft trusteeship agreement submitted by the United 
States for this former Japanese-mandated territory. The 
agreement designated the islands as “a strategic area,” 
and the United States as the administering authority. 
Under Article 83 of the Charter all functions of the 
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United Nations relating to such strategic areas, includ- 
ing the approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ment, are exercised by the Security Council. Annual 
reports on the territory are, however, examined by the 
Trusteeship Council. 

The latest of such reports, covering developments in 
1959, was taken up by the Council on April 25. 


Administration’s Goal 


Introducing the report, Delmas H. Nucker, High 
Commissioner of the Trust Territory and special repre- 
sentative of the administering authority, emphasized 
that his Government had continued to support the con- 
cept of intermediate targets and dates in all fields of 
development. He said the goal of the administration’s 
program was to replace American staff with trained and 
qualified Micronesians; and it had continued to press 
forward with this plan during the past year. A note- 
worthy event had occurred in this respect last October. 
In five of the territory’s seven districts Micronesian 
radio operators had taken over management of the 
district radio stations from their American counterparts. 

A special school for these station managers had been 
set up to provide them with further training. Similarly, 
Mr. Nucker noted that posts formerly held by two 
American teachers at the Pacific Islands Central School 
had been assumed by qualified Micronesians, and the 
training of indigenous staff to take over all the posts at 
that school by 1965 was proceeding satisfactorily. As 


far as the administration staff was concerned, two new 
posts had been established in which Micronesians would 
receive the training necessary to qualify them for serv- 
ice as assistant district administrators by 1964. In addi- 
tion, a Micronesian, the first to do so, had served as 
acting district administrator and had shown himself to 
be thoroughly competent. An intensive training project 
covering a broad range of activities had been under- 
taken, and by July 1, 1960, twelve Micronesians would 
have taken part in it. The indigenous employees had 
now acquired the requisite basic training and needed 
only specialized training. Ten special courses offering 
training in various subjects had been conducted during 
the past year, and a permanent school for dental hy- 
gienists had been established in the Marshall Islands. 
The Title and Pay Plan was to be improved in two 
important respects: on July 1, 1960, a longevity wage 
schedule and a special wage schedule for senior Micro- 
nesian employees were to be adopted. 


Economic Progress 


In recounting other developments during the year 
under review, the special representative emphasized 
that steady economic progress was being made in the 
territory. There had been an appreciable increase in 
copra production as a result of improved transport 
services and an increase in the prices paid to the pro- 
ducers. Income from copra might well reach $1.5 mil- 
lion in 1960, which would be the highest level thus far 





A meeting of Micronesian leaders in the Guam Headquaters of the Pacific Islands Trust Territory. 
Representing seven districts, the group acts as an advisory committee to the High Commissioner. 
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attained. Although trochus shell production had in- 
creased slightly over 1958, reduced market activity 
had had an unfavorable effect on revenue from that 
source. Income from fish exports, on the other hand, 
had increased steadily, and a number of cooperatives 
had been established. Fish exports had brought in more 
than $19,000 and were expected to double before the 
end of 1960. The cacao (a basis for cocoa) subsidy 
program was developing more rapidly than had been 
anticipated. 

At the district level the indigenous inhabitants con- 
tinued to show a keen interest in economic develop- 
ment. Several districts had established economic de- 
velopment boards or committees. In addition, prelim- 
inary discussions had taken place at Washington con- 


























The Pacific Islands Central School at Ponape has the largest 
enrollment in its history. This is a class in tropical agri- 
culture taking notes while on a field trip with its instructor. 


cerning a comprehensive economic survey to be carried 
out in accordance with the recommendations of the 
1959 visiting mission and of the Council itself. 

Transportation in Micronesia has always been a 
paramount problem for the administration. In past years 
the Council, in its recommendations, has expressed the 
hope that the administration authority will continue to 
improve transportation services between the islands. 

Mr. Nucker assured members that considerable im- 
provement had taken place during the past year in 
transportation facilities. A new motor vessel had been 
put inte service in the Truk District, and preliminary 
arrangements had been made for the procurement of 
another vessel. 

In agriculture, major emphasis had been placed on 
the rehabilitation of coconut groves devastated by ty- 
phoons in 1957-58. The program was being carried 
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out in a highly satisfactory manner and in some cases 
was advancing even more rapidly than had been ex- 
pected. The progress demonstrated the industry and 
spirit of cooperation of the inhabitants of the devastated 
areas, who were showing great fortitude. Special atten- 
tion had also been given to the provision of additional 
training for Micronesian agricultural extension agents: 
a special cacao training course had been held during 
the year, and training courses in copra processing and 
animal husbandry had been organized on a territory- 
wide scale at Ponape. The insect eradication program 
was continuing. 

The fisheries development program was to encourage 
small-scale local enterprises and expand the Koror 
pilot fishing project, which had already enabled the 
local fishermen to increase their catch considerably. 
That experiment had demonstrated conclusively that 
the indigenous inhabitants were able to conduct suc- 
cessful commercial fishing operations involving the 
freezing or canning of fish for export. A major prob- 
lem was the procurement of bait; research on that sub- 
ject was continuing. If the present favorable situation 
continued, the next step would be to formulate pre- 
liminary plans for the establishment of a small pilot 
canning factory. 


Health Problems 


The health of Micronesians continues to receive the 
administration’s closest attention, a major problem still 
being tuberculosis. Mr. Nucker said that the goal of 
handing over district public health activities to qualified 
Micronesian medical officers had been achieved in all 
districts except Saipan. Assistance to enable medical 
officers to take specialized training was being provided 
by various sources. One medical officer had just con- 
cluded a year’s training at the University of California 
and another was now studying on a WHO fellowship at 
the University of the Philippines, where two students 
from the territory would shortly be receiving pre-medi- 
cal training. Ten medical students from the territory 
were enrolled by the Suva School in Fiji. The dental 
care program had been intensified by the opening of a 
permanent school for dental hygienists, and the posi- 
tion of territory director of dental services would short- 
ly be given to a Micronesian dental officer. 

Major attention continued to be focused on tuber- 
culosis: tuberculosis-control activities, which included a 
program of BCG vaccination, were being conducted dis- 
trict by district. Lastly, the construction of new hos- 
pitals had been started in several districts where they 
were most sorely needed. 


Education 


The annual report disclosed that during 1959 ap- 
proximately $1,115,000 was spent on overall educa- 
tional programs in the territory, or more than $250,- 
000 more than in 1958. 

The administering authority’s aim was to provide 
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training of permanent value to Micronesian youth, 
which would equip them to live better within the 
framework of their own society. In this connection Mr. 
Nucker disclosed that last October the Pacific Islands 
Central School opened its new building at Ponape to 
the largest registered student body in its history. With 
the physical facilities of a modern high school and with 
an enlarged faculty, the school would be able to carry 
out its new curriculum, which placed suitable stress on 
the vocational arts and agriculture, as well as on gen- 
eral education. 

A more unified elementary school curriculum had 
been developed which should substantially improve the 
level of the elementary schools. Work on the revision 
of the intermediate school curriculum had also been 
started. Better training was being provided for elemen- 
tary school teachers through summer sessions, teacher 
institutes, model schools and field programs. 

The school population continued to grow, and there 
were at present some 14,000 pupils in the public and 
private schools of the territory. If educational needs 
were to be met, it was essential that municipal coun- 
cils, district congresses, local school boards and the 
administration should work in close cooperation. 

Through grants from the administration, eleven new 
schools had or were being built, Mr. Nucker continued. 
In advanced education, scholarships for study abroad 
were now concentrating more upon the industrial arts 
—one scholarship per district—and agriculture—three 
scholarships per district. The remaining seven scholar- 
ships awarded to each district in 1960 had been in 
general education. Moreover, eight scholarship students 
were now studying for a full degree in various fields, 
and additional grants in that category were planned. 

Through grants made by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, four Micronesians were studying 
abroad: a young doctor had gone to the Philippines 
under the auspices of WHO; the holder of a UNESCO 
scholarship was attending a radio broadcasting course 
in New Zealand and in Western Samoa; a United 
Nations fellow was studying community development 
in the Philippines; and another United Nations fellow 
had gone to Hawaii to study social defence. In 1959 
four Micronesians and two staff advisers had attended 
the fourth South Pacific Commission Conference at 
Rabaul. 


In addition to the completion of the Pacific Islands 
Central School at Ponape, work had been started on 
the construction of a new dock and harbor facilities at 
Truk, which would take several years to finish. Con- 
struction was also proceeding on hospitals, new inter- 
mediate schools in the Marshall Islands and the Truk 
District, a new administration building in Yap, and 
warehouses, refrigeration plants, administration build- 
ings and roads throughout the territory. 


Displaced Population 


In 1954 the people of Rongelap, a small island in 
the Marshall group, were temporarly displaced because 
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of radioactive fallout from nuclear bomb tests in the 
Pacific proving grounds. These islanders were sub- 
sequently returned to their homes, and during the past 
three years the administering authority has been giving 
special attention to the Rongelap rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The annual report indicates that the scientific 
groups who have been studying the people of Rongelap 
and the atoll have agreed that visits by scientific re- 
search units no longer are needed so frequently and 
that there will be no visit to Rongelap in 1960. 
Commenting further on the question, Mr. Nucker 
told the Council that in order to make the Rongelapese 
self-supporting as quickly as possible, the administration 
was Carrying out a broad rehabilitation program of the 
coconut groves. As a result of the increased copra pro- 






























The Central School, which opened a new building last year, 
stresses vocational arts as well as agriculture and general 
education, These are interested members of a chemistry class. 


duction, the island had found itself with a certain 
amount of surplus income at the end of February 
1960. The population, which had increased to 250 as 
against 82 in 1954, was steadily returning to a normal 
life on the atoll. A large-scale medical survey had not 
been considered necessary for 1960, but a team com- 
posed of trust territory medical staff and two special- 
ists from the Atomic Energy Commission had visited the 
island last March and had conducted a routine medical 
check. The results had indicated that no after-effects 
from the fallout were discernible and that the people’s 
health was satisfactory. 


Political Development 


In local government, Mr. Nucker said that the ad- 
ministration continued to stress development and growth 
(Continued on page 44) 
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HE United Nations since 1957 has conducted a 

training program for African economists whereby 
civil servants who will have a key role in the economic 
future of their countries meet officials and industrialists 
of technically advanced countries, and visit developing 
countries to see how they are coping with problems 
similar to those currently faced by the new nations of 
Africa. 

In 1957, when the scheme began with a six-month- 
long seminar at United Nations Headquarters, only five 
African economists took part. In 1958 the number of 
participants increased to thirteen, and last year fellow- 
ships were awarded to fourteen officials from ten coun- 
tries and territories. It is expected that this year there 
will be more applicants for the fellowships: invitations 
to submit nominees for the program have now gone 
out to all independent African states and to govern- 
ments of countries responsible for the administration 
of African territories. 

The chief of the program, Carl Major Wright, a 
Danish economist with the United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, has described it as “a 
kind of technical assistance survey mission in reverse,” 
for under it the United Nations sends a group from 
underdeveloped countries to developing countries, some 
of which in recent years began projects now being 
considered by many of the African states. The program 
provides the Africans with possible solutions to prob- 
lems at home which previously they may have con- 
sidered unsolvable. 

Part of the training program is held at United Nations 
Headquarters where the economists first learn about 
the Organization itself and in particular how the United 
Nations can assist them in efforts to accelerate eco- 
nomic development at home. Intensive and compre- 
hensive briefings are given on all phases of United 
Nations activities in the economic field. An innovation 
in this year’s program will be a month’s visit to Geneva. 
During this visit the interdependence of international 
economics will be emphasized, and it is hoped to stimu- 
late awareness of the need for Africa to develop as far 
as possible within the framework of viable economic 
units rather than in fragmented and mutually incom- 
patible protectionist groups. 

One of the most important elements of the program 
is in introducing the economists to the people in other 
countries who make the same kind of economic de- 
cisions that Africans are now making and will have to 
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United Nations Helps ‘Train 


Key African Economists 













make in the future. United Nations officials conducting 
the program say that the personal contact and mutual 
discussion of problems are recognized by the African 
economists as being of particular value. 

Among the people they meet in the United States are 
banking officials, who emphasize the criteria for making 
development projects attractive bank risks; and officials 
from the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Brothers’ 
Fund, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
and the new Johnson Foundation, who describe the 
opportunities and activities offered by those institutions. 

Other visits and meetings in the United States include 
trips to the New York Stock Exchange, the Federal 
Reserve Bank and commercial banks and insurance 
companies in the New York area. In Washington the 
visiting economists meet and talk to officials of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. Contacts are also estab- 
lished with United States governmental agencies and 
private research organizations such as Brookings Insti- 
tute and the National Planning Association. 





Visits to industrial, financial and technical concerns 
form part of the training program for the African 
economists. Two of them are here being shown dairying 
techniques at a United States agricultural college. 
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While at United Nations headquarters, participants in 
the program are briefed intensively on those activities 
of the Organization that relate to assistance to develop- 
ing countries in building their economy. 





In Canada the African economists observe at first 
hand the recruitment, training and operation of the civil 
service, and they are briefed on the establishment of 
cooperatives and are shown how they operate in that 
country. 

A second, and equally important, element of the pro- 
gram is that the participants, besides studying the 
theory of economic aid, also visit Puerto Rico and 
Jamaica. In Jamaica they see projects coming to full 
operation partly as a result of past and continuing 
United Nations technical assistance. In these visits the 
economists see what is being done by developing coun- 
tries which five or ten years ago were faced with prob- 
lems similar to those which Africa faces today. 

As a result, it is probable that a small steel mill in 
Puerto Rico, producing structural steel from locally 
available scrap, and a Jamaican poultry farm, competing 
successfully for a share of the United States consumer 
market, will influence the future economic development 
of Africa. 

Steel and products made of steel must be imported 
into virtually all African states south of the Sahara. It 
would be difficult therefore to exaggerate for a develop- 
ing economy the importance of even a small steel mill 
such as the one visited in Puerto Rico. There, two 
years ago, three technicians from California began 
producing structural steel for building and industry, 
utilizing locally available scrap as raw material. The 
mill became a profitable operation after six months. 
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Today it is turning out about 20,000 tons of steel beams 
annually and employing about 120 workmen who, be- 
fore the plant opened, had been engaged exclusively in 
the cutting of sugar cane. 

Jamaica, now a part of the Federation of The West 
Indies, very recently faced many of the same develop- 
ment problems now confronting the newly independent 
African states. Since 1955, it has itself received con- 
siderable technical assistance from abroad and is now 
proceeding toward economic growth and development 
under a ten-year plan flexible enough to allow both the 
Government and private enterprise to take full advan- 
tage of opportunities offered by prevailing conditions. 

The poultry farm, competing successfully with United 
States poultry raisers, is a case in point. Jamaica pro- 
duces and ships bauxite to the United States for con- 
version to aluminum. By utilizing the normally empty 
returning vessels for importing feed from the United 
States, an enterprising Jamaican produces about 30,000 
pounds of frozen chicken daily. Most of this production 
is then airshipped to United States markets in transport 
planes returning empty from oil fields in Latin America. 

With the rapidly developing Jamaica market, national 
income is increasing ten per cent each year. Now that 
the price of the chickens has been reduced from 5s9d 
($.81) to 3s9d ($.53) per pound, the producer hopes 
to sell most of the fowl in the island. Jamaica, as the 
African countries, urgently needs to develop protein- 
rich food to supplement the diet of the people. 

Thus, throughout the six-month program, the Afri- 
can economists meet the people who can help them 
with their problems and who have, in some instances, 
faced similar problems themselves. The value of this 
part of the program was emphasized in the remarks of 
several of the economists of Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Liberia, Libya, the trust territory of Somaliland, British 
Somaliland, Togoland (now the independent Republic 
of Togo), Tunisia and the United Arab Republic, who 
took part in last year’s program. 

In a typical comment, Alpha Bakar Barry, Chief of 
the Planning Service of the Government of Guinea, 
reported that the visits to Jamaica and Puerto Rico 
“have opened our eyes to two experiences of economic 
development and have allowed us to come intimately 
in touch with similar problems of development as they 
exist in our own countries. The essential point . . . is to 
establish contacts with competent people whom, in 
future, we will be able to consult regarding our own 
national problems.” 

The comment of another participant in the program, 
Alfred Thompson, Chief Accountant of the Department 
of Customs and Revenue of the Government of Liberia, 
summed up the whole purpose of the training project: 
“There is no doubt that economic development, to a 
very large extent, depends on human talents, social 
attitudes and political conditions; capital is necessary, 
but of itself is not a sufficient condition for progress. 
In Africa, training and the provision of skilled workers 
and organization are among the other ingredients 
urgently needed.” 
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The Development 


of a Constitutional Framework 


for International Cooperation 


M* first words tonight should be words of thanks for 

the honor bestowed on me and, through me, on 
the Organization I am serving. The inauguration of the 
new buildings of the University of Chicago Law School 
is an important date in the history of this distinguished 
institution. It is a privilege to be invited here on this 
occasion and to be added to the list of honorary alumni 
of the University. 

I would like tonight to share with you some observa- 
tions regarding a legal problem—I use the word “legal” 
in its broadest sense—which so far has received but 
little attention. International law, in spite of the vast 
literature covering the subject, has on the whole been 
less favored by serious students than national law. And 
within the field of international law what might be 
called international constitutional law and its specific 
problems has attracted less interest than other parts 
with their far longer history in the Western world. In 
fact, international constitutional law is still in an em- 
bryonic stage; we are still in the transition between in- 
Stitutional systems of international coexistence and 
constitutional systems of international cooperation. It 
is natural that, at such a stage of transition, theory is 
still vague, mixed with elements of a political nature 
and dependent on what basically may be considered 
sociological theory. 

Men organize themselves into families. The families 
join together in villages or tribes. The tribes and the 
villages fuse into peoples, and one day, out of the 
self-consciousness of a people, there develops a feeling 
of difference and separateness, the positive expression 
of which is a feeling of nationhood. The nation or- 
ganizes its life within a set of constitutional rules, evolv- 
ing in practice or crystallized as law. Under the con- 
stitution the people develop national organs with dif- 
ferent functions and a division of responsibilities rep- 
resenting a balance of power. Through those organs 
laws are given, setting the pattern for the lives and 
activities of the individuals and the groups which con- 
stitute the nation. 

Is that the end of the road of the development of 
human society? Of course not. Nation borders on 
nation, peoples get in touch with each other, and what- 
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| Address by United Nations Secretary-General | 
Dag Hammarskjold at the final event of the spe- 
cial convocation and dedicatory celebration mark- 
ing completion and occupancy of the new law 
buildings of the University of Chicago Law 


| School, Chicago, May 1, 1960. | 


ever differences there may exist and whatever conflicts 
of interest the people may see, they are forced to live 
together, fighting or in peace, as neighbors with limits 
put by nature to their possible self-sufficiency and for 
that reason with a need to develop forms for interna- 
tional intercourse, permitting more or less highly de- 
veloped degrees of cooperation. So an_ institutional 
system of coexistence is developed with its rules and 
practices, Still there is no international society. Still 
the nation remains the highest fully organized form for 
the life of peoples. 

However primitive a basic institutional pattern may 
be, it carries within it seeds for the growth of higher 
social organisms, covering wider areas and groups of 
peoples. To use my terminology of a moment ago, such 
an institutional system for coexistence, stage by stage, 
may be developed and enriched until, on single points 
or on a broad front, it passes over into a constitutional 
system of cooperation. When that happens, we get in a 
first, necessarily rudimentary form, a form of society 
which, while preserving and protecting the lives of the 
nations, points towards an international constitutional 
system surmounting the nations, utilizing them to the 
extent that smaller units are more efficient instruments 
for evolution, but creating rules which limit the in- 
fluence of the nations in fields where bigger units 
present greater possibilities for development and sur- 
vival. 

I believe it is useful, in the discussion of the de- 
velopment of human society, be it national or inter- 
national, to keep in mind this sociological perspective 
taken over from theories of biological evolution. It is a 
perspective which helps us to a more realistic appraisal 
of what it is we have achieved and what it is we are 
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trying to do, as well as of the scope and significance 
of our failure and our successes. It also gives us a 
broader and more organic sense of the role of law 
—again I use the word in its broadest sense, including 
not only written law but the whole social pattern of 
established rules of action and behavior—making us 
see the differences as well as the similarities between 
the national and international field, and warning us 
against false analogies. 

In the light of this approach, the value of speculation 
about what should be the ultimate constitutional form 
for international cooperation is obviously limited. Those 
who advocate world government, and this or that spe- 
cial form of world federalism, often present challeng- 
ing theories and ideas, but we, like our ancestors, can 
only press against the receding wall which hides the 
future. It is by such efforts, pursued to the best of our 
ability, more than by the construction of ideal patterns 
to be imposed upon society, that we lay the basis and 
pave the way for the society of the future. 

Our century has established a rich pattern of ap- 
proaches to the development of an institutional frame- 
work for coexistence, as well as for a constitutional 
framework for international cooperation. In this re- 
spect our time is as much in the front line of evolution 
as it is in the field of natural sciences. It would take 
me much too far if, on this occasion, I were to try to 
make an analysis of these various efforts. I must limit 
my brief comments to developments around which 
interest and activities have recently tended to centre, 
such as the European efforts to tie the countries of the 
continent together in new patterns, providing for in- 
tensified cooperation, and, especially, the United Na- 
tions family of international organizations. 

In a galaxy of nations like the European one, there 
are, of course, strongly ingrained patterns and inherited 
sets of rules which integrate the area. The life of those 
nations develops within a system explained by a num- 
ber of shared interests and basic concepts, which set 
a framework for trade, for travel and exchange of peo- 
ple, for movement of capital and for exchange of ideas. 
Within the system created by those rules we have, in a 
sense, a kind of “common market,” which, however, 
does not infringe on the sovereignty of any of the na- 
tions forming part of the market and which, therefore, 
still lacks completely what might be called a constitu- 
tional element. It thus remains a purely institutional 
pattern. With the recent creation of the European Com- 
mon Market of six nations, the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, and similar bodies, a decisive step has been 
taken in the further development of this institutional 
framework. In fact, by these actions the system has been 
pushed beyond the border of institutional arrangements 
and has come to include some initial constitutional 
elements. 

The institutional evolution in Europe has brought us 
a step in the direction of a true constitutional frame- 
work for cooperation which, through experimental 
Stages of a confederal nature, may finally lead to some 
kind of federal system or even stronger forms of asso- 
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ciation. However, just as in the case of world federalism, 
I think it is wise to avoid talking of this or that kind of 
ultimate political target and to realize that the develop- 
ment is still in an early stage of institutional evolution, 
although a few vanguard penetrations into the con- 
stitutional area have taken place. What seems imperative 
is to push forward institutionally and, eventually, con- 
stitutionally all along the line, guided by current needs 
and experiences, without preconceived ideas of the 
ultimate form. 

It may be worth mentioning that, according to state- 
ments made by the President of France, the present ap- 
proach to the idea of a French-African community has 
essential elements in common with the attitude just 
described. If I understand the policy correctly, it works 
in the direction of a far-reaching development of in- 
stitutional patterns without any definite stand now be- 
ing taken on the constitutional element, which thus is 
permitted to grow out of the evolving institutional pat- 
tern, whatever the direction which the interplay of 
forces may later establish. When, for example, in the 
case of the Federation of Mali, it is said that the new 
federation will have full independence while, on the 
other hand, it will be in a close cooperation with France, 
provided for by a set of agreements, this seems to re- 
flect a state of affairs characterized by a highly elaborate 
institutional framework which, however, does not reach 
into the sphere of constitutional arrangements. 

It is known that Sir Winston Churchill, in his time, 
advocated an approach to the building of a world com- 
munity through the creation of regional organizations 
as stepping-stones to more highly developed forms of 
international coexistence or cooperation. We see in- 
stead the advance being made in part only through 
regional arrangements, but in part—and mainly—in- 
dependently of such arrangements and directly on the 
basis of universality. If Sir Winston’s line had been 
followed, it would, with my terminology, have meant 
that regional organizations step by step would have de- 
veloped a basic institutional pattern for universal co- 
existence by which, later on, a push forward, on the 
universal level, could have been tried in the direction 
of a constitutional pattern. 

If we accept the interpretation given here to the 
European community and the French-African com- 
munity, the United Nations could, in a similar sense, 
be called a “community,” although of a universal 
character. It represents in itself, with the methods of 
operation and the rules established, an elaboration of 
an institutional pattern of coexistence. It even has, in 
theory, points where it reaches into the constitutional 
sphere; I have, of course, in mind especially the au- 
thority given to the Security Council to act with man- 
datory power, provided the action is supported unani- 
mously by the permanent members. However, as is 
natural with a more complex system, built up of a 
greater number of components, among which—to use 
the language of natural science—in many fields forces 
of repulsion tend to balance or outbalance forces of 
attraction, the cohesion is more unstable and the field 
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covered by the institutional pattern less extended or 
more marginal than in the case of regional groupings. 

Viewed in this light, the United Nations is an ex- 
perimental operation on one of the lines along which 
men at present push forward in the direction of higher 
forms of an international society. It is obvious that we 
cannot regard the line of approach represented by the 
United Nations as intrinsically more valuable or more 
promising than other lines, in spite of the fact that, 
through its universality, it lies closer to or points more 
directly towards the ideal of a true constitutional frame- 
work for worldwide international cooperation, and 
notwithstanding the obvious weaknesses of regional ap- 
proaches to such cooperation. However, if one cannot 
a priori give it higher value, it is, on the other hand, 
equally impermissible to regard it as less promising than 
experiments at present pursued on other lines. The 
effort carried on within and through the United Na- 
tions is an effort just as necessary as other experiments, 
and nothing short of the pursuit of this specific experi- 
ment with all our ability, all our energy and all our 
dedication can be defended. In fact, the effort seems 
already to have been carried so far that we have con- 
quered essential new ground for our work for the future. 
This would remain true in all circumstances and even 
if political complications were one day to force us to 
a wholly new start. 

When the United Nations was created, the founders 
had the experience of the League of Nations and also 
the experience of such a highly evolved constitutional 
pattern as that established on the American continent. 
A strong influence from both these experiences can be 
seen in the Charter of the United Nations. 

We have an Assembly of state representatives with an 
equal voice in the deliberations and decisions, irrespec- 
tive of the size of the nation for whom they speak. But 
the “legislative” powers of the Assembly have been 
limited to recommendations which, legally, at present 
is likely to be the maximum attainable. We have one 
collective “executive” organ, formed on the pattern of 
the Council of the League of Nations, but with voting 
rules adjusted to the political realities of the world and, 
therefore, recognizing that mandatory authority cannot 
be vested in such an organ unless supported by the main 
powers in the world arena. We have, on the other hand, 
also what may be called a one-man “executive,” with 
explicit authority in the administrative field, supple- 
mentary to, but not overlapping the authority of either 
the Council or the Assembly. 

Further, we have two organs with elements of both 
“legislative” and “executive” power, of which one 
carries the special responsibilities of a political nature 
which belong to the United Nations under the Trustee- 
ship System, and the other one has broad authority in 
the field of economic and social development regarding 
questions of coordination of action towards the targets 
established under the Charter. 

Finally, we have the International Court of Justice 
as a counterpart to a national judiciary. It would have 
possibilities to develop into a more important element 
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in the settlement of international conflicts than it now 
is, were the unfortunate and self-defeating reservations 
against its jurisdiction made by some member countries 
to be withdrawn. It should be stressed that all these 
organs function within the framework of the Charter, 
a document that by its very nature and by the way in 
which it establishes solemn commitments to certain 
joint principles and purposes has a clear constitutional 
aspect, in the sense in which I am using this term here. 

The system we find in the United Nations has its 
strength and its weakness. In the light of the experi- 
ences of fifteen years, undoubtedly some changes of the 
pattern would be made if the Charter were to be re- 
vised. These changes, however, would probably not 
refer to the various organs as such, but rather to their 
relative authority—that is to say to the division of re- 
sponsibilities—and to their methods of operation. 

The experiment carried on through and within the 
United Nations has found in the Charter a framework 
of sufficient flexibility to permit growth beyond what 
seems to have been anticipated in San Francisco. Even 
without formal revisions, the institutional system em- 
bodied in the Organization has undergone innovations 
explained by organic adaptation to needs and experi- 
ences. 

On this point a word of warning may be in order. 
The fact that important sections of the Charter—I think 
especially of Chapter VII which lays down the rules for 
interventions of the United Nations with military force 
—so far have not been implemented and still seem 
far from application, does not mean that on these points 
we are facing a dead letter, and that to the same extent 
the power of the Security Council, as the executive or- 
gan entrusted with authority under Chapter VII, has 
withered away. It is not so because, with some changes 
in the world situation, the clauses of the Charter to 
which I have referred may come to be seen as pro- 
viding the basis for an adequate response to the anti- 
cipated needs. If and when it should so happen, the 
activities of the Security Council would automatically 
show a corresponding expansion. 

What I have said is not hypothetical, as may be seen 
from the current discussion on disarmament. Were 
developments now to lead the main powers to an agree- 
ment on even limited disarmament, the need for an 
institutional evolution in the direction foreseen in 
Chapter VII would at once present itself with con- 
siderable strength. 

So far I have referred only to the United Nations 
itself. At its side stand the specialized agencies with 
somewhat similar organizational systems. They are 
autonomous, though coordinated with the United Na- 
tions within the terms of the Charter. There are pro- 
visions for cooperation among the various organizations 
within the United Nations family. However, this co- 
operation is established mainly on the Secretariat level, 
and the group of organizations as a whole has no organ 
which, through a majority decision, can lay down a 
common line of action. A committee of the administra- 
tive heads of the various organizations, established for 
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cooperation, functions on a basis of unanimity which 
is made necessary by the autonomy of the organizations. 

Experience shows that neither the central role of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, nor the 
fact that, generally speaking, the same nations are 
members of all the organizations, provides for an ef- 
fective integration among them. Thus we see at the 
present stage the paradox that the organizations created 
for the development of an institutional framework for 
international coexistence are themselves bound to- 
gether within such a pattern only in a very loose form, 
which is not reinforced to any considerable extent by 
an integration of policies within various member coun- 
tries. 

This fact, which is strongly indicative of the experi- 
mental and, one might even say, embryonic character 
of the present efforts, is of special significance when we 
face a need to expand the field to be covered by in- 
ternational cooperation. Historically we have to register 
a tendency to create new organs for each new major 
field of activity. Thus international cooperation in the 
field of the peaceful uses of atomic energy led to the 
establishment of the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy, which for all practical purposes functions as a spe- 
cialized agency. Similarly, in the case of control of 
the implementation of an agreement on nuclear tests, 
the creation of a new autonomous organ is anticipated. 
Finally, even in the field of disarmament, which under 
the Charter is a central task of the United Nations, 
suggestions have been made to the effect that activities 
of decisive significance should be entrusted to a new 
organ which might be not only administratively but also 
politically independent of the United Nations. 

In view of the tentative stage so far reached as re- 
gards coordination of activities among the various or- 
ganizations working on the basis of universality, it 
may be questioned whether the tendency to which I 
have just referred will not prove to be a deviation lead- 
ing us away from the most fruitful direction for an 
evolution of a framework for international cooperation. 
At least it seems to me that, if this tendency is accepted 
and continued, it should be counterbalanced by an ef- 
fort to evolve new forms for integration of the work 
of the various international agencies. I am not in a 
position to say in what direction such forms may be 
found, but unless they are developed we may come to 
face a situation where the very growth of the frame- 
work for international cooperation tends to lead to an 
ultimate weakening. If I am permitted to fall back 
again on a parallel with biological developments, it is 
as if we were to permit the growth of a tree to be 
weakened by the development of too many branches, 
finally sapping its strength so that it breaks down under 
its own weight. 

Having spoken about the risk of disintegration of 
the international framework through a proliferation of 
organs, I should mention also the opposite risk, that 
by combining too many tasks too closely within one 
and the same organ you break it up, as of course no 
organization can carry an unlimited burden because of 
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the simple fact that no leaders of such an organization 
can have the capacity to give satisfactory leadership 
over ever-expanding areas. 

The two risks indicated call for careful thought be- 
fore we push much further forward. We must seek 
the optimum balance between a system with a large 
number of autonomous bodies and a system with 
strong concentration of tasks within a lesser number of 
organizations. The way will have to be found by trial 
and error, but planning is necessary because of the dif- 
ficulty to take a step backward or to change funda-. 
mentally what once has been established. Probably, new 
forms will have to be devised, not only, as already in- 
dicated, for an integration of activities among auto- 
nomous organizations, but also for the delegation of 
powers within this or that organization without a break- 
ing up of its inner unity. 

What is true of the United Nations family of organi- 
zations as a whole is true also of the United Nations. 
The developing activities over ever-wider fields, in re- 
sponse to the needs which we face, may serve to alert us 
to possible risks of a lack of integration even within the 
Organization itself. The correctives exist. There is the 
unifying influence of the General Assembly itself and 
of other main organs. There are the coordinating ac- 
tivities within and through the Secretariat. But, again, 
the human factor comes into play, and I would in 
this context, in concluding, like to quote one example 
of interest as a comparison of constitutional problems 
facing an international organization with those we know 
from national administrations. You will excuse me if 
I refer to my own office. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations is the 
Chief Administrative Officer of the Organization and, 
as such, the only elected member of the Secretariat. 
The founders of the United Nations may in this cof- 
text have looked to the American Constitution. The 
chief of any government, or the Chief Executive in the 
United States, has the assistance of a group of close 
collaborators who represent the same basic approach, 
and to whom he therefore can delegate a considerable 
part of his responsibilities. On the basis of universality, 
especially in a divided world but generally speaking as 
long as nations have opposing interests, no similar ar- 
rangement is possible within the United Nations. This 
may have been understood in San Francisco, but I 
guess that it was felt that it did not matter too much 
as the Secretary-General had mainly administrative re- 
sponsibilities. However, the position of the Office of 
the Secretary-General within the United Nations, ex- 
plained in part by the fact that he is the only elected 
officer in principle representing all members, has led to 
increasingly widespread diplomatic and political ac- 
tivities. This is in response to developing needs. If nego- 
tiations are necessary, or if arrangements with a certain 
intended political impact are to be made, but member 
nations are not in a position to lay down exact terms of 
reference, a natural response of the Organization is to 
use the services of the Secretary-General for what they 
may be worth. 
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The tasks thus entrusted to the Secretary-General 
are mostly of such a character that, with the composi- 
tion of an international Secretariat and of the group 
of his closest collaborators, with its naturally wide 
geographical distribution, he must carry out the work 
on a fairly personal basis. Obviously, there is no parallel 
to this in the field of national politics or diplomacy, and 
the case I have described, therefore, highlights one of 
those essential complications which characterize in the 
constitutional field the effort to work in the direction 
of organized international cooperation. At an experi- 
mental stage, such difficulties may be faced on a day-to- 
day basis, but in the long run they are likely to require 
imaginative and constructive constitutional innovations. 

Perhaps a future generation, which knows the out- 
come of our present efforts, will look at them with some 
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irony. They will see where we fumbled and they will 
find it difficult to understand why we did not see the 
direction more clearly and work more consistently 
towards the target it indicates. So it will always be, but 
let us hope that they will not find any reason to criticize 
us because of a lack of that combination of steadfast- 
ness of purpose and flexibility of approach which alone 
can guarantee that the possibilities which we are ex- 
ploring will have been tested to the full. Working at the 
edge of the development of human society is to work 
on the brink of the unknown. Much of what is done 
will one day prove to have been of little avail. That is 
no excuse for the failure to act in accordance with our 
best understanding, in recognition of its limits but with 
faith in the ultimate result of the creative evolution in 
which it is our privilege to cooperate. 


The Secretary-General Answers Press Questions 


on his Speech at Chicago 





The Secretary-General’s speech at Chicago, printed above, was the 
subject of several questions by correspondents at his press conference 
held on May 5. The following extract from the transcript of that 
conference gives the relevant questions and Mr. Hammarskjold’s replies. 


QUESTION: 


Mr. Secretary-General, among the 
many important observations in your 
address at the University of Chicago 
on May 1, you spoke about the para- 
dox that organizations created for the 
development of an institutional frame- 
work for international coexistence are 
only tied in loose form and, later on 
in your speech, also about the risk 
of disintegration of the international 
framework through proliferation of 
organs. It seems to me that these are 
very strong warnings, Sir. It may be 
that the overlapping of the work done 
by various agencies and organs has 
gone too far, or that you see danger 
ahead with regard to the unified ap- 
proach of the newborn countries of 
Africa. Probably there are many more 
danger signs in your opinion. Would 
you, for our sake, go into this problem 
in a somewhat more specific way? 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL: 


I will try to do it, although I tried to ex- 
press as well as I could what I had on 
my mind. First of all, I would like to 
correct one possible misunderstanding 
which I have seen somewhere. This 
is not a criticism at all of the special- 
ized agencies. I think we all of us 
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together do whatever we can with the 
constitutional system which we have. 
But it does point out one difficulty 
which is inherent in a system with a 
series of autonomous bodies on a uni- 
versal basis or on a regional basis. It is 
incredibly difficult, unless the deciding 
political organs are strongly unified, 
to achieve the degree of coordination 
which is desirable in view of the need 
for efficiency, and so on and so forth. 
That is quite natural; you have the 
same in a national administration. If 
you split it up into too many inde- 
pendent administrations and depart- 
ments, and so on, you introduce an 
element of danger. 

The reason I mentioned this risk in 
this context is that, as I indicated in 
the speech in Chicago, we have seen 
recently a certain tendency to add, as 
I say, new organs for every new task, 
even if the task is one which, in 
principle, is included in the mandate 
of an already existing organization. The 
latest developments in this respect are 
related to disarmament. I am _ not 
here and now ready to draw any defi- 
nite conclusions as to how this or that 
administrative problem in the field of 
disarmament or similar fields should 
be solved, but I do feel that it is 
quite right to express—and to express 


frankly and plainly — the warnings 
which do follow from our experiences. 

We are facing increasing difficulties 
with the proliferation of organs, re- 
gional or universal, and under such 
circumstances it seems to me that the 
natural and necessary approach is to 
see, first of all, if it cannot be avoided, 
if one cannot work on the basis of 
the system we have already; and fur- 
ther, if we are pressed to accept the 
creation of new organs, to see if that 
development, as I put it, should not 
be counter-balanced by new arrange- 
ments for coordination which lead to 
greater efficiency and greater inner 
cohesion. 

That is in fact only a paraphrase of 
what I said, but it may give you more 
of the historical setting. It is not a 
reaction to fresh bad experiences as 
regards cooperation, not at all. But it 
is a reaction to the stronger emphasis 
we have recently seen on a tendency 
to start out with the creation of new 
organs as a natural thing, without any 
evidence, in my view, having been 
presented for the necessity of such 
creations. That, of course, applies to 
some fields which interest us all very 
much, in the first place disarmament. 

You may also remember that some 
time ago, in a press conference, in 
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reply to a question regarding 1Do, the 
International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion, I went into some detail to ex- 
plain how I looked at that body in 
relation to the United Nations. You 
can see my reply on that occasion 
as a kind of elaboration of one con- 
crete case covered by the Chicago 
speech. 


As you have asked me about the 
Chicago speech, I may perhaps be 
permitted to go one step beyond your 
question. You happened to stress what 
I regard perhaps as a somewhat nega- 
tive accent in the speech. Let me on 
my side stress the positive aspect. If 
you want to use such preposterous 
and “highfalutin” words as “creed” 
or “confession of faith,” you might 
apply them to that speech, because I 
made an attempt there to set out my 
philosophy regarding the United Na- 
tions and the work we are all of us 
pursuing, you as well as I, within the 
framework of the United Nations. 


QUESTION: 


Mr. Secretary-General, in Chicago you 
spoke of the difficulties with which the 
Secretary-General is faced in his new 
role of diplomatic and political activi- 
ties, and you said that imaginative and 
constructive constitutional innovation 
may be needed. Could you elaborate 
on this? 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL: 


It is difficult to elaborate on it at this 
stage because it means going into very 
wide problems of the organizational 
set-up of the United Nations. I do 
believe that the weakness I pointed 
out is one which is very well known to 
you: this, by force of circumstances, 
has to be a little too much of a one- 
man operation. That is unique, and 
that is not in the long run a satisfac- 
tory arrangement. How one is to get 
around this kind of weakness without, 
so to say, looking at the balance of 
responsibilities within the Organiza- 
tion in very broad terms is difficult to 
say. I think you realize that it is 
impossible in a reply to a question in 
a press conference to go into that 
problem in a way which is construc- 
tive or fruitful. It would require an- 
other speech, or more than a speech, 
indeed. 


QUESTION: 


Mr. Secretary-General, in Geneva at 
the Ten-Power Committee you spoke 
of Chapter VII of the Charter and 
the authority of the Security Council 
in connection with any agreement 
about disarmament—if I understood 
tightly, even partial disarmament. In 
your speech in Chicago, among many 
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other illuminating things, you came 
back to this statement and you elabo- 
rated on it. You said—and you said 
it in a manner of warning—you said, 
“Here I must speak a word of warn- 
ing”’— you said that if Chapter VII, 
with its stipulations about military 
action against an aggressor and the 
collective authority of the Security 
Council, had not been applied up to 
now, one should not think that they 
are wasting away, and you pointed 
out that any agreement among the 
powers about even restricted disarma- 
ment would have the result that Chap- 
ter VII and the collective authority of 
the Security Council would come in. 


I found these two statements very 
interesting, particularly because you 
made them on the eve of the summit 
meeting. But, since statements outside 
Headquarters are not always drawing 
as much attention as statements made 
here, I would beg you, if my appraisal 
is right, to elaborate on these two 
statements. 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL: 


Your appraisal is certainly correct. 
You know that in the general debate 
which has been unwinding for the 
last couple of months regarding dis- 
armament there has been a lot of 
talk about the need to supplement 
whatever arrangements are made for 
disarmament with arrangements for an 
international force. I have been a bit 
surprised to see that discussion de- 
veloping as if there were not already 
certain clauses in the Charter regard- 
ing an international force. I felt that, 
by permitting the discussion to, so 
to say, aim at a solution of this spe- 
cific problem as if the Charter pro- 
vision were not there, we not only 
weaken the Charter but in fact con- 
fuse the issue. 

We have eighty-two member na- 
tions, which are all, as member na- 
tions, signatories to the Charter. All 
of them have accepted the obligations 
under Chapter VII. For that reason, if 
and when the parties to disarmament 
were to reach the conclusion that 
there is a need for some kind of inter- 
national policing, it should, in my 
view, first of all call for the recon- 
sideration of Chapter VII, in the first 
instance of course in order to give 
effect to Chapter VII. If there is con- 
sidered to be any snag in Chapter 
VII which makes it impossible to 
reach implementation, one should of 
course study whatever revisions of 
Chapter VII might meet the new situ- 
ation. 

That is to say, in what I have said, 
there is one negative accent: a re- 
jection of the idea that this problem 
should be treated outside the Charter 


as long as the Charter provision re- 
mains valid; and one positive accent: 
that, with a growing recognition of 
the need for this kind of arrange- 
ment, there is every reason in the 
world to take a new look at Chapter 
VIL. 


I stressed another point also, and 
that was that, if the question of an 
international force as part of the gen- 
eral disarmament pattern is to be 
studied, in view of the fact that it 
forms part of the Charter, it should © 
be studied by the United Nations. The 
recognition of the practical need and 
the usefulness of debate on disarma- 
ment in an organ which is not an 
organ of the United Nations should 
not automatically and, so to say, by 
default, lead to the conclusion that 
a question which is concerned with 
the very structure of the Organization 
itself should be studied and, perhaps, 
be subject to proposals by an organ 
which is not an organ of the United 
Nations. I think that would be un- 
sound and, indeed, a bypassing of the 
United Nations. That is a phrase 
which, you know, I have always avoid- 
ed. I do not think we have any cases 
of bypassing the United Nations which 
should be taken seriously, but I would 
say that, if a question which is basic- 
ally a question of interpretation, im- 
plementation, or perhaps revision of 
part of the Charter comes up, it 
would be bypassing if that matter 
were studied outside the United Na- 
tions. 


QUESTION: 


Would you perhaps look a little be- 
yond the immediate issue? Would you 
favor the notion of a study by the 
General Assembly, or any other United 
Nations organ, of Chapter VII and of 
the functioning of each of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations family, to 
point out the capabilities of each as 
well as the overlapping of activities? 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL: 


If I take the first point, which, I think, 
is the essential point in your question, 
it is all a problem which at present, 
as you know, depends on the devel- 
opment of the disarmament debate. 
The disarmament debate is conducted 
within the Conference of Ten. For 
that reason, the initiative to recon- 
sider Chapter VII, if such reconsidera- 
tion should come about in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, should naturally come 
from the Ten and as a consequence 
of their work on disarmament. I do 
not believe that it would be useful 
or fruitful at present for the General 
Assembly to take it up without such 
initiative and as a problem discon- 
nected from disarmament. 
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QUESTION: 


You mentioned the words “bypassing 
the United Nations” and you touched 
on this problem also in your answer 
to another question. If I may go be- 
yond this, one of my colleagues here 
told me the other day that he had 
worked at the cable desk of his organ- 
ization for several days and that he 
was shocked by the fact that less 
than one per cent of the whole flow 
of international news concerned the 
United Nations. What I want to bring 
out in my question is the following. 
Do you not think that all the attempts 
to “bypass” the United Nations or 
discuss problems which belong here 
outside the United Nations are due 
partly to the fact that the United Na- 
tions is receding more and more from 
the mind and the conscience of inter- 
national politics? If I may accentuate 
this question, do you not think that 
quiet diplomacy in a way has been 
too successful? And if I may quote 
from one of your favorite German 
poets, is it not your view that there 
is a danger of “die Geister die ich 
rief, werde ich nun nicht los” (the 
ghosts which I called I cannot get rid 
of)? 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL: 


Your question is a very provocative 
one. I would say, first of all, that I think 
you are right, that the lack of public in- 
terest—and the gentlemen and ladies of 
the Press have some responsibility to 
carry in this context—in what hap- 
pens in the United Nations is in part 
back of the phenomenon that we ob- 
serve, of a certain tendency to look 
for solutions outside the United Na- 
tions or at least organs very loosely 
connected with the United Nations. 
But I said “in part” because I be- 
lieve that the real explanation lies 
much more deeply and is historically 
quite understandable. We shall prob- 
ably see waves in this direction and 
in the opposite direction. This is a 
kind of trial and error process, on the 
whole, where governments seek solu- 
tions bilaterally or group-wise in one 
period, but later on after frustration 
turn to the international organs of the 
United Nations type. And later on 
they swing back again. I am not sur- 
prised by such swings. I think they 
are in the nature of things and I 
think they fit very well into the kind 
of philosophy I tried to explain in the 
Chicago speech. That is to say that, 
although I recognize the importance 
of the element you mentioned, I 
think it is only, as I said, part of the 
picture. 

With regard to the other question 
regarding quiet diplomacy and the 
“Zauberlehrling” (The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice) aspect of it, I think I dis- 
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agree with you. With the risk of 
being misinterpreted, I would say that 
my argument, which is a solid one, is 
that when I do not indulge in private 
diplomacy but in very open diplo- 
macy, it does not seem to attract any 
greater interest. I made a statement in 
Geneva, and those of you who are 
interested in press statistics may care 
to look at the coverage of that state- 
ment in Europe or in the United 
States. I regard it as a piece of very 
public diplomacy, but I do not think 
the public is very aware of this move. 

The other side of the matter is, of 
course, that private diplomacy is a 
means to an end. The avoidance of 
publicity is in the interest of the suc- 
cess of the operation. And even if 
you were right—that is to say that 
we sacrifice points in favor of the 
United Nations in public life—I would 
accept that sacrifice because I think it 
is more essential in the long run for 
the sound development of international 
cooperation to achieve the de facto 
successes, even if they are unknown 
to the public, than to endanger a de 
facto success because of too great a 
willingness to “sell” the United Na- 
tions. Even if your argument were 
true, it would not push me away from 
quiet diplomacy. 


QUESTION : 


Mr. Secretary-General, you concluded 
your Chicago creedal speech with this 
cryptic note: 

“Working at the edge of the devel- 
opment of human society is to work 
on the brink of the unknown. Much 
of what is done will one day prove 
to have been of little avail.” 

I was a little confused here about 
this statement. I was wondering what 
you meant by “edge of human de- 
velopment.” 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL: 


Well, I think it is not too difficult to 
understand in the light of the whole 
speech, which was one regarding evo- 
lution, sociological evolution and its 
expressions in higher and higher forms 
of society. Of course, we are working 
on the brink of the unknown because 
we have no idea as to what the inter- 
national society of tomorrow will be. 
We can only do what we can now 
to find solutions, in a pragmatic sense, 
to the problems as they arise, trying 
to keep the sense of direction, and 
then we will see later on what comes 
out of it. 

I do not know if you are in any 
sense versed in philosophy. If you are, 
you may find a further clue to your 
question in the final words, where I 
happen to use the Bergsonian term 
“creative evolution.” 


QUESTION: 


Mr. Secretary-General, thinking over 
what you have said in answer to a 
previous question, I seem to discern 
here a dilemma, and that is that for 
the United Nations, and for your- 
self as Secretary-General, to be effec- 
tive you have to accept the sacrifice 
of staying out of the public eye in 
many cases. On the other hand, the 
very fact of staying out of the public 
eye is conducive to lessening the effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations. I 
wonder if this dilemma exists, and if it 
does I may add that we of the Press 
here are rather stuck in the middle of 
this problem. 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL: 


The dilemma does exist, but I do 
not think that we should take it 
tragically. If you will permit me to 
go back to the Chicago speech myself 
—as you yourselves first referred so 
often to it—I would say that in the 
long run it is much more important 
for a development of international co- 
operation that we prove that, with 
the means we apply, problems can be 
solved or at least sidestepped: time 
can be gained, the fuses can be taken 
out of bombs, and so on and so forth. 
That is more important than to have, 
so to say, the more facile popularity 
which we could get by, as it were, 
selling the United Nations with a dif- 
ferent kind of publicity. And I believe 
in the importance of those efforts, 
silent though they are, unpublished 
though they are, because they are 
really the ways, the methods, the 
means through which we, so to say, 
test out the efficiency of the Organiza- 
tion as a diplomatic and a political 
instrument. As you will have gathered 
from what I have said, I think the 
most important long-term task of the 
United Nations is to develop in such 
a way, and to test its possibilities in 
such a way, as to lay the basis for an 
ever-improved approach to what I 
have called the constitutional frame- 
work for cooperation. These silent 
efforts, crowned by failure or success, 
are essential elements in this process 
of growth, this process of approach to 
a more satisfactory, more perfect sys- 
tem of international cooperation. It 
would be very pleasant if there were 
greater public understanding, greater 
public interest in what is going on, 
but you know that such reactions 
come and such reactions go. They are 
not what we build on when we work 
for the future. What we build on are 
the solid experiences, achievements, 
and also failures. For that reason, as 
I have said, although I think there is 
a dilemma in the direction you indi- 
cated, I for one do not take it tragically. 
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its Program 


UNICEF Broadens 


for the World’s Children 


Accepts responsibilities under the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


4 b-. responsibilities of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
in relation to the Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child were the keynote 
of the 1960 spring session of UNICEF’s 
thirty-nation Executive Board. In a 
statement unanimously adopted last 
March, the Board said it would plan 
its program in full accord with the 
high principles of the Declaration. 
The statement recalled that the 
Declaration, adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly in Novem- 
ber 1959 (for the text, see the REVIEW 
for December 1959, page 88), pro- 
claims that the child should grow up 
in health and have the right to ade- 
quate nutrition, housing, recreation, 
medical services, education and moral 
and material security. The statement 
also recalled that the General Assem- 





A happy mother, a contented child 
—symbols of Unicef’s milk program. 
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bly has recognized that UNICEF con- 
stitutes a practical way of international 
cooperation to help carry out some of 
the aims of the Declaration. 

While summarizing the benefits that 
UNICEF action has already brought to 
millions of children, the statement 
emphasized the urgency of continuing 
needs, especially in the less developed 
countries. The urgency is underlined 
by the fact that it is expected that 
nearly 2,000,000,000 babies will be 
born into the world in the next six- 
teen years (i.e. by 1975), and of these 
eighty per cent will be born in the less 
developed countries. The statement 
added that while millions of children 
have benefited and are benefiting from 
UNICEF's help, and although the Agen- 
cy is now moving into the wider field 
of the social needs of children, “for 
every child assisted there are at least 
ten more needing help, and some being 
helped in one aspect need assistance 
in others.” 

In appealing for larger contribu- 
tions to UNICEF, the statement pointed 
out that although in recent years 
UNICEF has allocated about $25,000,- 
000 each year (exclusive of donations 
in kind, such as dry skim milk) and 
beneficiary governments had averaged 
$58,000,000 annually in matching 
contributions, UNICEF had “growing 
responsibilities and opportunities in the 
further service of the increasing num- 
ber of needy children in a peaceful 
world.” 


The statement concluded: “With the 
growing realization of children’s needs, 
and the rising resources of the con- 
tributing countries, it is believed that 
governments will be mindful of the 
challenging appeal of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly at its four- 
teenth session in responding to so 
great a humanitarian cause, as well as 
to so compelling an assurance of the 
far-reaching economic benefits which 
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Maternity welfare is a service that 
pays rich dividends in national health. 








A very interested “patron” of a Unicef- 


aided dispensary in Afghanistan. 


investment in human welfare repre- 
sents.” 

During its spring session, from 
March 14 to 22, the Executive Board 
approved a 1960 target of allocations 
amounting to about $29,000,000. It 
also approved the first allocations of 
the year amounting to $8,381,985. 
(For a geographical and financial 
breakdown of these initial allocations, 
see the Review for April.) 

UNIcEF aid is used to strengthen 
health and welfare services, to control 
disease and to improve the nutrition 
of children. Under the suggested pro- 
gram of aid for 1960 more than 
55,000,000 children and nursing and 
expectant mothers will benefit directly. 

More than 33,000,000 children and 
mothers would be protected by 
UNICEF insecticides in anti-malaria 
campaigns, nearly 15,000,000 children 
would be vaccinated against tubercu- 
losis, 2,000,000 children and moth- 
ers would be treated for yaws, and 
another 2,000,000 would be treated 
for eye diseases and leprosy. An aver- 
age of 3,500,000 children and mothers 
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would receive daily milk rations 
throughout the year under UNICEF 
projects. 


Large though these figures are they 
give only a conservative picture of the 
accumulating benefits under aid pro- 
grams jointly financed by UNICEF and 
by matching commitments from the 
individual governments concerned. Al- 
though UNICEF aid is for mothers and 
children, the government programs 
aided are often for the benefit of the 
whole community, and the figure of 
55,000,000 for the 1960 program in- 
cludes only those mothers and chil- 
dren receiving direct benefits from the 
aid. This means that the figure takes 
into account, for instance, those 
treated for malaria, but not those ex- 
amined for the disease. 

Many more millions also benefit 
indirectly from UNICEF aided projects. 
Of particular importance is the eco- 
nomic impact of the aid in helping 
the afflicted to return to work. 

The future orientation and scope 
of UNICEF activities was a matter of 
considerable interest at the session. 
During the discussion it was recog- 
nized that in the ten years since UNI- 
cEF shifted its major emphasis from 
emergency relief to aid for programs 
of long-range benefit to children in 
developing countries, the pragmatic 
approach of the Fund had resulted in 
remarkable achievements. But while 
these achievements were recognized, it 
was also suggested that a systematic 
survey of children’s needs would be 
useful at the present time. 

After discussing the matter the 
Board unanimously asked the Execu- 
tive Director, Maurice Pate, to consult 
with the beneficiary countries and 
interested technical agencies in draw- 
ing up priority needs of the children 
in those countries. The findings, tak- 
ing into account the views of the 
other participating countries, will be 
submitted to the Board in 1961. 

The drastic shortage of trained 
staff is a major obstacle to the exten- 











sion and improvement of the services 
with which UNICEF is concerned, and, 
particularly in countries most in need 
of UNICEF aid, there is a practical 
limitation on the type of aid that can 
be given because of this shortage. 
After discussion, the Executive Board 
recommended a thorough review of 
UNICEF aid for the training of per- 
sonnel, and Mr. Pate was asked to 
report on this by June 1961. 

Greater flexibility in “matching” ar- 
rangements was another topic dis- 
cussed. This principle is cardinal pol- 
icy with UNICEF, whereby aid is given 
to an individual country which also 
undertakes to make some contribution 
to the proposed projects. The prin- 
ciple is not an end in itself, but an 
effort to assure that a project is firmly 
rooted in the country as a basic re- 
sponsibility of the government. And 
it also makes it possible for UNICEF 
resources to be extended to more 
countries and projects. 

In view of certain comments made 
by the Executive Director, the Board, 
while insisting on the matching prin- 
ciple as a general policy, suggested 
that some greater flexibility might be 
permitted to aid governments in the 
particular circumstances he mentioned. 

The Board paid special attention to 
ways of speeding UNICEF aid to coun- 
tries where difficult financial and ad- 
ministrative conditions have hampered 
the initiation of new worthwhile 
projects, in particular in the new and 
emerging African states. Besides agree- 
ing to permit flexibility in the local 
matching criteria, the Board allocated 
$25,000 to be used by the Executive 
Director to provide additional help in 
the early stages of project planning, 
and agreed to recommend aid for 
projects for which UNICEF would have 
to assume responsibility for local costs 
in certain urgent situations. 

The session also considered state- 
ments by the regional directors of 
UNICEF. The Director, Africa and 
Europe Regional Office, Dr. Charles 


In Burma, as in many other countries, Unicef projects protect against smallpox. 
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Taken young, injections of Unicef-sup- 
plied sulfone drugs can prevent leprosy. 





Egger, emphasized that in Africa it 
was probably in the field of nutrition 
that there was the most striking dis- 
proportion between results and needs. 
The battle against yaws and leprosy 
had made the most progress, but be- 
cause of the scarcity of qualified per- 
sonnel, shortage of funds, and lack of 
administrative experience, progress 
toward sound public health schemes 
could only be slow. 

Dr. Egger asked especially for the 
speeding up of the preparatory steps 
required to plan programs increasing 
the protein content in African chil- 
dren’s diets. He also stressed the ur- 
gency of the problem of education in 
the newly dependent territories. In 
conclusion, he said that the peoples of 
the new states in Africa expected a 
great deal from the United Nations 
and suggested that UNICEF would per- 
haps be justified in relaxing some of 
the principles governing its standard 
methods. 

This view was later endorsed by 
the representatives of Brazil, China, 
France and Tunisia. 

Spurgeon Keeny, Director, Asia Re- 
gional Office, said that in the ten years 
since UNICEF first provided assistance 
to Asia, $67,500,000 of its funds had 
been allocated to that continent. The 
heart of UNICEF’s work there was the 
12,000 mother and child centres, and 
another 6,000 had been authorized. 
Most of these centres were in villages 
under one nurse and a trained mid- 
wife who trdined the village mid- 
wives. 

Although in theory the village mid- 
wives should be replaced by better 
trained people, the practical approach 
of supporting midwives who still de- 
livered four out of every five babies 
in Asia had been adopted. The result 
was that nearly 40,000 village mid- 
wives in Asia had qualified for UNICEF 
kits, and were giving better care to 
at least 50,000,000 people otherwise 
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Sudanese mothers bring their babies with 
confidence to the clinic at Bamakuo. 





unreached by medical care and aid. 

Mr. Keeny said that UNICEF’s work 
in Asia had impressed him in three 
ways: first, UNICEF and the World 
Health Organization (WHO) had acted 
promptly in introducing into Asia 
discoveries that had still been new in 
the more developed countries—pDDT 
for malaria, penicillin for yaws, sul- 
phones for leprosy; second, UNICEF 
had pinned its faith on Asia’s ability 
to organize and operate the vast cam- 
paign and had provided people not to 
direct programs but to train; third, 
UNICEF had not attempted to impose 
alien customs but was getting the 
work done with the type of worker 
available. 

Mr. Keeny paid particular attention 
to the need for an emergency food 
production program in Asia, referring 
to a Ford Foundation report saying 
that without such a program India 
would be eating far less in ten years’ 
time than it was now. He concluded 
by saying that although all the pro- 
grams suggested for Asia would be 
costly, it should be remembered that 
since the average annual per capita 
income was less than the average 
weekly wage in the United States, a 
little money spent in Asia went a 
long way. 

The Chief, Eastern Mediterranean 
Office, Stewart Sutton, thought it likely 
that as malaria expenditures decreased, 
government requests for assistance in 
the development of basic health and 
nutritional services would increase 
substantially. 

Mr. Sutton said that UNICEF’s first 
task in the area should be to assure 
the success of existing malaria eradi- 
cation efforts, while recognizing that 
the foremost need for the future would 
be an enhanced nutritional standard. 
He also suggested that a thorough as- 
sessment of the significance of nomad- 
ism in the spread of communicable 
disease would be a worthwhile project. 
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Malaria control was also a topic 
discussed by Robert Davée, Director, 
The Americas Regional Office. He said 
there was less than the usual emphasis 
on malaria eradication in the projects 
submitted to the Americas at the ses- 
sion; and a much larger proportion of 
the projects dealt with basic mother 
and child welfare, environmental sani- 
tation, and tuberculosis and leprosy 
control. Milk distribution projects con- 
tinued to stimulate the development 
of programs for permanent improve- 
ment of food supplies at the village 
level. 

Mr. Davée said that malaria eradi- 
cation projects were meeting with 
varying success—in Mexico the proj- 
ect was proceeding on schedule, but 
in El Salvador the program was prac- 
tically at a standstill, although the 
Government had done its part fully. 
The Director suggested that as large 
zones of the Americas reached con- 
solidation phases, more complex prob- 
lems would arise. He said that there 
was still much to be learned about 
malaria eradication techniques from 
UNICEF’s experience in the Americas, 
and in some countries government 
expenditures on eradication had 
reached alarming figures. 

Mr. Davée suggested that while un- 
successful techniques should not be 
followed blindly, UNICEF programs 
must not be suspended. At the same 
time UNICEF policy of limiting ex- 
penditures on assisted malaria eradi- 
cation programs and of not undertak- 
ing new commitments was wise. 

After the Director had spoken, ‘Mrs. 
Lutz, UNICEF’s resident representative 
in Rio de Janeiro, told the Board of 
some of the achievements in Brazil. 
She said that UNICEF’s milk distribu- 
tion to infants and mothers in the last 
ten years had played an important 
part in the Brazilian Government’s 
efforts to organize and improve serv- 
ices for children. In the northern and 
northeastern states, where protein mal- 
nutrition was common, the number of 
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persons receiving milk had been in- 
creased from about 70,000 to more 
than 600,000. 

Although UNICEF milk reached only 
15 to 20 per cent of the needy children 
and mothers, significant results had 
been achieved: the infant mortality 
rate had dropped impressively among 
assisted children; commercial sales of 
milk had been stimulated; public 
health services providing maternal and 
child care had expanded more rapid- 
ly; and attendance at child care posts 
had increased. 

In commenting on program devel- 
opments in Europe, Dr. Egger said 
that Turkey continued to absorb the 
greatest share of UNICEF aid, mainly in 
fighting such diseases as malaria, tu- 
berculosis and trachoma. The Director 
said he had been impressed during a 
recent visit to Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey by the role of central insti- 
tutes of hygiene and schools of public 
health in developing basic mother and 
child welfare and general health serv- 
ices. He suggested that, if necessary, 
UNICEF should assist those institutes 
in the decentralizing of training at the 
middle and lower levels and in tech- 
nical supervision. 

The Director also pointed out that 
many UNICEF/FAO milk conservation 
projects had now become integral parts 
of the general policy of Greece, Po- 
land and Yugoslavia for improved 
milk production. Measures taken by 
the respective Ministries of Agricul- 
ture indicated an increasing realiza- 
tion of the importance of the milk in- 
dustry as an additional inducement to 
farmers, and as an essential element 
in meeting the needs of growing popu- 
lations and correcting protein deficien- 
cies. 

In his concluding remarks Dr. Egger 
commented on the general experience 
of UNICEF in proving the value of a 
relatively small investment of inter- 
national funds in enabling govern- 
ments to expand health and nutritional 
activities. 


are gathered from this Jamaican stream. 
































THE WORLD OF TODAY 


progress and change as revealed by statistics 


5}. volume of industrial activity of 
the world rose to a new high in 
1959. Excluding that of eastern Eu- 
rope and mainland China, world in- 
dustrial output was about two and 
one-half times that in 1938 and sub- 
stantially above the 1957 level, the 
previous high. 

World production of energy in- 
creased by about one third between 
1951 and 1958, and in some areas the 
output more than doubled. 

World exports in 1959—excluding 
those of the USSR, eastern Europe 
and mainland China—recovered from 
the dip of 1958 and reached a new 
level about one per cent higher than 
in 1957, the previous peak year. 

The world’s population had reached 
an all-time high of 2,852 million by 
mid-1958 and was still increasing. 

These are a few of the many in- 
teresting facts and figures revealed in 
the 1959 issue of the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook, which was pub- 
lished on May 19. This eleventh issue 
of the Yearbook was prepared by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations 
with the active cooperation of the 
statistical authorities of more than 150 
countries and territories and with the 
assistance of United Nations special- 
ized agencies and other intergovern- 
mental bodies. 

The 190 tables of this 618-page 
bilingual volume in English and 
French present authoritative interna- 
tional statistics on demographic, eco- 
nomic, financial, social and cultural 
subjects and generally cover 1948 and 
the years 1950-1958. The territorial 
scope of the Yearbook is reflected in 
the alphabetical country index which 
lists nearly 250 geographical areas. 
Exclusions are sometimes indicated in 
the Yearbook, such as for industrial 
output and exports, mentioned above. 
In such cases, it is because data from 
the excluded countries were not avail- 
able. 


Industrial Activity 


The volume of industrial activity 
was much greater in 1959 than in 
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1957 because of the unusually high 
rate of increase in world industrial 
output between 1958 and 1959. As a 
result of the ten per cent rise between 
these two years, all of the ground lost 
between 1957 and 1958, the first post- 
war slump in world output, was re- 
gained and, in addition, the 1957 level 
of industrial output was exceeded by 
seven per cent. The marked expansion 
between 1958 and 1959 was attributed 
to the sharp recovery from the 1957- 
1958 recession in North America and 
the resumption of the rapid postwar 
rate of growth in most of the rest of 
the world. 

In North America industrial output 
rose by 13 per cent between 1958 and 
1959 in contrast to a decline of seven 
per cent between 1957 and 1958. And 
in Europe the expansion in the volume 
of industrial production between 1958 
and 1959 was six per cent compared 
with a two per cent rise between 1957 
and 1958. The quickening of the rate 
of growth in industrial output was 
even greater in the case of Asia: 18 
per cent between 1958 and 1959 in 
comparison to two per cent between 
1957 and 1958. 

The high level of world industrial 
activity in 1959 was due primarily to 
manufacturing, which accounts for 
nine-tenths of total industrial output. 
In 1959 world manufacturing output 
was 2.6 times again as much as in 
1938 and eight per cent above the 
1957 level despite the three-per-cent 
decline in activity between 1957 and 
1958. 

The volume of activity of each 
manufacturing industry of the world, 
excepting the refining and smelting of 
metal ores, reached a new postwar 
high in 1959. In the case of the basic 
metal industry, the sharpness of the 
decline in output between 1957 and 
1958 (13 per cent) and the dampen- 
ing of the increase in output between 
1958 and 1959 by the steel strike in 
the United States resulted in a 1959 
level which was slightly below the 
1957 level. 

In the other manufacturing indus- 
tries, world output in 1959 exceeded 


that in 1957 by three per cent, in the 
case of textiles, to 15 per cent, in the 
case of chemical and petroleum prod- 
ucts. The relatively small gain in 
world textile production between 1957 
and 1959 was attributed to its four- 
per-cent drop between 1957 and 1958 
and its smaller-than-average rise be- 
tween 1958 and 1959, primarily be- 
cause of the continued decline in the 
European and Latin American output 
of textiles. 

Although the manufacturing of 
metal products experienced a some- 
what larger 1957-1958 decline in out- 
put than textiles, it rebounded with a 
1958-1959 increase of 13 per cent, 
which put the 1959 level of output in 
this industry eight per cent above the 
1957 level. 

World chemical and _ petroleum 
manufactures attained the greatest in- 
crease in output between 1957 and 
1959 as a result of a modest 1957- 
1958 increase in volume of activity of 
three per cent, when the output of 
most other heavy goods industries 
(such as basic metals and metal and 
non-metallic products) declined some- 
what, and a very high (12 per cent) 
rate of expansion in output between 
1958 and 1959. 

Because of the high rates of in- 
crease in output attained by the heavy 
goods industries (paper manufacturing 
in addition to chemical and petroleum 
products, basic metals and metal and 
non-metallic products) during pros- 
perous years, these industries experi- 
enced much higher rates of growth in 
activity between 1938 and 1959 than 
the light goods industries (for ex- 
ample, food and wood products, tex- 
tiles and clothing). 

The world output of chemical and 
petroleum products, which expanded 
more rapidly between 1938 and 1959 
than any other manufacturing activity, 
multiplied more than four times. The 
volume of activity in basic metal 
manufacturing, which grew less rapid- 
ly during the period than any other 
heavy goods industry, multiplied two 
and one-half times. Among the light 
manufacturing industries the nearest 
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expansion to the high rates of the 
heavy goods industries was attained in 
the manufacture of wood products—a 
doubling in world output between 
1938 and 1959. During the same 
period, the volume of activity in tex- 
tile and clothing manufactures ex- 
panded only about one and one-half 
times. 

The expansion in mining activity 
between 1938 and 1959 was much 
less than that in manufacturing activ- 
ity. Mining output in 1959 was about 
twice that in 1938. The rate of growth 
in mining activity was kept down by 
coal and metal mining, for the volume 
of activity in coal mining was about 
the same in 1959 as in 1938, and the 
output of metal mining was but 50 
per cent greater in 1959 than in 1938. 
On the other hand, in the case of 
crude petroleum, the volume of ac- 
tivity in 1959 was more than three 
times that in 1938. 


The contrast between the coal min- 
ing and crude petroleum industries is 
indicative of the extent to which the 
marked expansion between 1938 and 
1959 in the consumption of energy 
was met by sources other than coal 
(for example, fuel oils, gasoline, na- 
tural gas). 


Between 1957 and 1958, the world 
volume of activity in coal and metal 
mining dropped by five and seven per 
cent, respectively — rates of decline 
exceeded only by basic metal manu- 
facturing in this period. Between 1958 
and 1959, output in coal mining de- 
clined another three per cent, and the 
volume of activity in metal mining 
increased by three per cent, recover- 
ing less than half of the ground lost 
between 1957 and 1958. This occur- 
red while the volume of activity of 
crude petroleum extraction increased 
by seven per cent and the output of 
manufacturing expanded by eight per 
cent. The years 1958 and 1959 were 
the first prosperous years during the 
postwar period when the volume of 
activity in coal mining declined. 


The slump in world coal and metal 
mining from 1957 to 1959 would have 
been even greater if the declines in 
activity in regions of the world where 
deposits have been worked for a long 
time had not been counterbalanced by 
the rises in activity in regions where 
new deposits were being exploited. 
Thus, in the case of coal mining, a 
sharp drop in the North American 
level of output from 1957 to 1959 
was counteracted in part by increases 
in the Latin American and African 
levels of output. In metal mining, a 
slump in the level of output in North 
and Latin America from 1957 to 1959 
was counterbalanced by substantial 
growth in the volume of activity in 
Africa. 
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Steel Production and Consumption 


World production of crude steel 
fell by 21% million metric tons or 
seven per cent between 1957 and 
1958. Production in the United States 
fell by 25 million metric tons or 24 
per cent, because of the recession. 
Other major producing countries 
which registered declines were the 
United Kingdom, 10 per cent, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany (ex- 
cluding the Saar), seven per cent. 

On the other hand, production in 
the USSR increased by seven per cent; 
output in France and Japan changed 
only slightly. Production in mainland 
China increased between 1957 and 
1958 to approximately eight million 
metric tons. 

Production in the countries of the 
European Economic Community 
(Common Market) as a unit de- 
creased from 60 to 58 million metric 
tons between 1957 and 1958. Their 
production, which represented 21 per 
cent of total world production, was 
thus approximately equal to produc- 
tion in the USSR, 75 per cent of 
United States production, and about 
three times the United Kingdom pro- 
duction in 1958. 


Between 1948 and 1958 world steel 
production increased by 114 million 
metric tons or 73 per cent. Of this in- 
crease 36 million tons has been ac- 
counted for by the USSR, and 35 mil- 
lion tons by the countries now con- 
stituting the European Economic 


Community. 
Production in the USSR and in the 
European Economic Community 


(Common Market) almost tripled. 
Production in Japan was approxi- 
mately seven times greater in 1958 
than in 1948; production in the United 
Kingdom increased by about one- 
third. Production in the United States 
in 1958 was slightly less than produc- 
tion in 1948 as a result of the reces- 
sion. There was a low rate of increase 
in India between 1948 and 1958, but 
more recent figures indicate that 1959 
production increased by one-third over 
1958, equivalent to the total increase 
in the previous ten years. 


Energy 


The 1959 Statistical Yearbook in- 
cludes for the first time a table show- 
ing world and regional 2nergy produc- 
tion, trade and consumption, classi- 
fied by main sources—coal and lig- 
nite, crude petroleum, natural gas and 
hydroelectricity. All figures are ex- 
pressed as the equivalent number of 
metric tons of coal. 

Between 1929 and 1958 the total 
world production of energy, in terms 
of tons of coal equivalent, increased 
from 1.8 to 3.8 billion tons or just 


over twofold. In 1958, production of 
coal and lignite was 1% times the 
1929 level; crude petroleum, 4% 
times; natural gas, 642 times; and hy- 
droelectricity, 542 times. 

The percentages of the various 
forms of energy to total energy in 
1958 and 1929 (1929 percentages in 
parentheses) were: coal and lignite 53 
(79), crude petroleum 32 (16), nat- 
ural gas 13 (4), hydroelectricity 2 
(1). The shift from coal and lignite 
to other forms of energy is evident. 

The percentage contributions of the 
different regions to total world produc- 
tion for all forms of energy, in 1958 
and 1951 (1951 percentages in par- 
entheses), were: North America, 35 
(46); western Europe, 15 (19); 
USSR, eastern Europe and mainland 
China, 29 (19). Although it accounts 
for a smaller percentage of world pro- 
duction in 1958 than in 1951, North 
America is still the largest producing 
area. 

Between 1951 and 1958 the output 
of total energy in the world as a whole 
increased by 35 per cent; for the vari- 
ous areas the increases were 4.5 per 
cent in North America, nine per cent 
in western Europe, and more than 100 
per cent in the USSR, eastern Europe 
and mainland China. 

Production of the various forms of 
energy in individual regions is shown 
for the 1951-58 period. For example, 
the Middle East increased its share of 
total world production of crude petro- 
leum from 16 per cent in 1951 to 23 
per cent in 1958. 

For the various regions the tables 
show that net exports, in millions of 
tons of coal equivalent, were 245 for 
the Middle East, 160 for the Carib- 
bean and 34 for the USSR, eastern 
Europe and mainland China, whereas 
net imports were 239 for western 
Europe and 85 for North America. 

The United States, with an annual 
per capita consumption of 7.6 tons of 
coal equivalent, continues in first place 
among major energy-consuming coun- 
tries, followed by Canada (5.2), 
United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia 
(4.7 each), eastern Germany (4.3), 
Belgium-Luxembourg (3.8), Australia 
(3.6), Sweden (3.0), and the USSR 
(2.9). Figures for the Saar are shown 
separately, with 8.9 tons; for the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, not includ- 
ing the Saar, consumption is 3.4 tons. 

The 5% per cent increase in world 
electricity production between 1957 
and 1958 was reflected in all coun- 
tries, but to varying degrees. The per- 
centage increase in North America 
was the smallest, two per cent. For 
other continents it was: Oceania six 
per cent, Europe seven per cent, South 
America 7% per cent, Africa eight 
per cent and Asia 12 per cent. 

For hydroelectricity, world produc- 
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tion as a whole is estimated to have in- 
creased by about 10 per cent, with 
major areas showing the following in- 
creases: North America seven per 
cent, western Europe 12 per cent, and 
the USSR 18 per cent. Individual pro- 
ducers with an increase of more than 
10 per cent were: Mexico 22, India 
13, Austria 15, France 30, Italy 13, 
Portugal 36, Spain 17 and Yugoslavia 
22 


Recent Trends in World Trade 


The Yearbook shows that the total 
value of world exports in 1959 (ex- 
clusive of the USSR, eastern Europe 
and mainland China) recovered from 
the dip in 1958. 


The combined effect of an increase 
in volume of 8% per cent and a re- 
duction in export prices of about two 
per cent resulted in a figure of about 
100 billion dollars (US) for world ex- 
ports in 1959. At this level the 1959 
value of world exports was about six 
billion dollars (US) greater than in 
1958 and one billion dollars (US) 
above 1957, the previous peak year. 


The 1959 shares of the industrial 
countries (Canada, United States, 
United Kingdom, continental western 
Europe and Japan) and of the non- 
industrial countries in the total export 
value remained at the 1957 level; the 
greater fall in the export prices of the 
non-industrialized countries as com- 
pared with the industrial countries has 
been counterbalanced by the relatively 
greater increase in volume of exports 
of the non-industrialized countries. 


The Yearbook statistics permit a 
more detailed analysis of recent trends 
in trade only up to 1958. 


Between 1953 and 1957 the indus- 
trial countries showed an increase of 
42 per cent in both exports and im- 
ports, the higher values being due in 
both cases to a five per cent increase 
in prices and a 35 per cent increase in 
volume. In the same period the im- 
ports of the non-industrial countries 
increased by 39 per cent (three per 
cent in price and 34 per cent in vol- 
ume); their exports, however, in- 
creased in value by only 21% per 
cent, as the result of a small decrease 
in price and a 22 per cent increase in 
volume. 

In the period 1957 to 1958 the 
average prices of manufactured goods 
in external trade remained steady, 
while those of primary commodities 
fell about six per cent. These diver- 
gent movements acted to the disadvan- 
tage of the non-industrial countries as 
a group and to the advantage of the 
industrial countries. The ability of ex- 
ports of non-industrial countries to 
finance imports, as measured by the 
“terms of trade,” fell by two per cent, 
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whereas that of the industrial coun- 
tries improved by four per cent. 

Thus, despite a slight increase in 
the volume of goods exported by the 
non-industrial countries, there was a 
five per cent decline in the total value 
of their exports between 1957 and 
1958. The trade deficit (imports minus 
exports) of the non-industrial coun- 
tries had risen from 0.4 billion dol- 
lars (US), or two per cent of exports, 
in 1953 to 4.9 billion in dollars (US), 
or 16 per cent of exports, in 1957. 

On the other hand between 1957 
and 1958 the prices of imports of the 
industrial countries fell by about six 
per cent, while the prices of their ex- 
ports, including primary commodities, 
fell very little, two per cent. These 
price movements, together with sinall 
decreases in the volume of imports 
and exports of the industrial coun- 
tries, reduced the import surpluses 
of these countries, which in 1958 
amounted to the abnormally low fig- 
ure of less than one billion dollars 
(US). 

There was little change in the di- 
rection of the export trade of these 
two groups of countries between 1953 
and 1957. Although there was an in- 
crease of 42 per cent in the export 
value of the industrial countries, the 
percentage of their trade with each 
other remained steady in those years 
at 60 per cent of their total trade. 

Similarly, while the exports of the 
non-industrial countries increased by 
21% per cent in that period, the per- 
centage of their trade with each other 
to the total was steady at about 25 per 
cent. 

There was no change in this pattern 
between 1957 and 1958. Of the total 
exports of non-industrial countries to 
industrial countries, one third went to 
Canada and the United States, and 60 
per cent to the United Kingdom and 
continental western Europe through- 
out the period 1953 to 1958. 


International Economic Aid 


The Yearbook incorporates a num- 
ber of tables presenting hitherto un- 
published information on the current 
dimensions of the flow of international 
economic assistance to underdeveloped 
areas. 

These tables cover the five fiscal 
years 1954 through 1958 and show 
(1) assistance to each country or ter- 
ritory in the underdeveloped areas 
classified by contributing country or 
contributing international agency; (2) 
assistance per capita to selected coun- 
tries classified according to national 
income per capita; and (3) contribu- 
tions of individual countries to inter- 
national technical assistance, relief and 
lending agencies. Bilateral contribu- 


tions of the USSR, mainland China 
and other countries with centrally 
planned economies are omitted be- 
cause of lack of information. 

In the five-year period 1954-1958, 
resources equivalent to 11.6 billion 
dollars, consisting of 8.6 billion dol- 
lars in the form of grants and 2.9 bil- 
lion dollars in the form of loans (net 
of repayments), are estimated to have 
been transferred by the countries and 
agencies surveyed. Of this total, re- 
sources equivalent to 10.4 billion dol- 
lars, consisting of 8.2 billion dollars 
in grants and 2.2 billion dollars in 
loans (net of repayments), were sup- 
plied on a bilateral basis. 

The principal contributors of bi- 
lateral economic assistance were the 
United States (5.6 billion dollars net), 
France (3.5 billion dollars net) and 
the United Kingdom (0.7 billion dol- 
lars net). More than one-half of the 
1.2 billion dollars of assistance chan- 
neled through multilateral agencies 
was provided by the International 
Bank (0.7 billion dollars net). 

The statistics indicate that contri- 
butions to the underdeveloped areas 
continued to expand rapidly in the 
fiscal year 1958. For the contributing 
countries and agencies surveyed, the 
total value of assistance provided ad- 
vanced to the record level of 3.3 bil- 
lion dollars, 14 per cent higher than 
in the previous year. 

Multilateral contributions again 
showed relative as well as absolute 
gains as a result of continued growth 
in the activity of the International 
Bank. The multilateral contributions, 
valued at 420 million dollars, reg- 
istered a 48 per cent rise over the 
figure for the fiscal year 1957 and, as 
a proportion of overall contributions 
to the underdeveloped areas, increased 
from 10 per cent to 13 per cent. 

Bilateral contributions recorded a 
substantial advance, attributable to 
further growth of lending activity ra- 
ther than to increased grants. Higher 
levels of expenditure were reported by 
Canada, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and a number of other 
countries, and these increases more 
than offset a fall in expenditure re- 
ported by France. Altogether, bilateral 
contributions rose by 10 per cent to a 
total of 2.9 billion dollars in the 1958 
fiscal year. 


World Population 


At mid-1958 the total population of 
the world was estimated to have been 
2,852 million (including an allowance 
for the population of the USSR), 
compared with 2,795 million at mid- 
1957 and 2,493 million at mid-1950. 
The increase of 359 million in the 
eight-year period, mid-1950 to mid- 
1958, corresponds to a growth of 14.4 
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per cent or an average annual rate of 
1.7 per cent. 

Of the 359 million persons added to 
the world population in the eight-year 
period, Asia (excluding the USSR) 
accounted for 216 million. However, 
this large increase in Asia since mid- 
1950 is due to the large proportion of 
the world population living in that 
area rather than to any very large 
relative rate of increase, since in per- 
centage terms the growth of Asia is 
almost identical with that of the world 
generally and is less than that realized 
in Oceania and America, especially 
Central and South America, during 
the eight-year period. The rate for 
North America is the same as that for 
the world in general. Net immigration 
as well as the natural increase (births 
minus deaths) has been taken into ac- 
count in the comparison of the rates 
of growth in the various areas, and 
the rates shown reflect this, particu- 
larly in the case of Oceania. 

Europe with 85 persons to the 
square kilometer, or about 220 per- 
sons to the square mile, is the most 
densely populated continent, followed 
by Asia (excluding the USSR) with 
some 59 persons per square kilometer. 
However, in south central Asia the 
density was 104 persons per square 
kilometer in 1958 which was greater 
than any other region except central 
Europe, 134 persons per square kilo- 
meter. The present estimated densities 
in Africa and North America are 
similar, with eight to nine persons per 
square kilometer, while Oceania, the 
least densely populated continental re- 
gion, has only two persons per square 
kilometer. 


Social, Cultural 


Other facts and figures gleaned 
from the social and cultural statistics 
contained in the Yearbook include the 
following: 


Housing—Information on housing 
conditions is provided for 85 areas of 
the world, including 26 areas for 
which data are presented for the first 
time. These additions include Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Poland and _ the 
USSR. Approximately 55 per cent of 
the areas represented have a prepond- 
erance of houses of one to two rooms; 
in 17 per cent, houses of five rooms 
or more predominate; while in 28 per 
cent the commonest type of housing 
is that with three to four rooms. 

Radio and Television—UNESCO esti- 
mates that the total number of radio 
receivers in use in the world in 1958 
was 350 million or 123 per 1,000 per- 
sons, little changed from 1957, and 
that 76 million television sets were in 
use, an increase from 64 million in 
1957, representing 27 per 1,000 per- 
sons (23 in 1957). 
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Newsprint and Daily Newspapers— 
The Yearbook provides data on the 
production of newsprint in 25 coun- 
tries, the total and per capita con- 
sumption of newsprint in 83 countries 
and the number and circulation of 
newspapers in 135 countries. 

Between 1957 and 1958 world pro- 
duction of newsprint, excluding main- 
land China, declined by 265 thousand 
metric tons or two per cent, the first 
such fall since the end of the Second 
World War. This decline was a com- 
bination of declines of 241 thousand 
metric tons or four per cent in Can- 
ada, the largest producer, 67 thousand 
tons in the United States and 38 thou- 
sand metric tons in European coun- 
tries (mostly United Kingdom and 
Federal Republic of Germany), and 
increases in Chile (of 25 thousand 
metric tons which more than doubled 
production in that country), Japan, 
New Zealand and the USSR. 

Despite a decline of approximately 
seven per cent between 1957 and 1958 
in per capita newsprint consumption, 
the United States at 33.7 kilograms is 
still considerably ahead of other coun- 
tries. This compares with an approxi- 
mate world average estimated by 
uNEsco of four kilograms per capita 
in 1958. Per capita consumption in 
Canada, Finland and New Zealand, 
among the high-consumption coun- 
tries, also declined sharply, and no 
marked increase occurred in_ this 
group of countries which includes also 
Denmark, Sweden, the United King- 
dom and Australia. In the low-con- 
sumption countries marked increases 
occurred in the United Arab Repub- 
lic, Argentina and Israel. 

The largest circulation per 1,000 in- 
habitants of daily newspapers (de- 
fined as publications containing gen- 
eral news and appearing at least four 
times per week) is in the United 
Kingdom, 573 copies. 

Long Films and Cinema Attend- 
ance—During 1958 the greatest num- 
ber of long (feature) films was pro- 
duced in Japan (360), followed by 
India (295), United States (288) and 
Hong Kong (240). Other countries 
which produced more than 100 long 
films were Mexico, France, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Italy and 
the USSR (1957 data). The greatest 
total number of attendances at motion 
picture theatres was in the USSR (3.1 
billion), followed by the United 
States (2.2 billion), India (1.4 bil- 
lion) and Japan (1.1 billion). The 
largest annual per capita figures occur 
in Ireland (18.0), Malta (17.3), New 
Zealand (16.9), Austria (15.8), east- 
ern Germany (15.7), USSR (15.1), 
Hong Kong (15.1) and Italy (15.0). 

Book Production—The major book 
producers were the USSR, Japan, the 
United Kingdom, the Federal Repub- 


lic of Germany, India, the United 
States and France (in that order), all 
of which published more than 10,000 
titles in 1958. Of the total number of 
USSR publications (63.6 thousand 
titles), 35.9 thousand titles relate to 
books placed on sale, the rest to those 
distributed free. The figures for the 
United States (13.5 thousand titles) 
relate only to titles published by the 
book trade. 


Book Translations—The table on 
book translations furnishes data on 
the number of translations (titles) in 
more than 35 countries broken down 
into original language and subject 
groups. A total figure shows a slight 
increase from 27.6 to 27.9 thousand 
units between 1956 and 1957. A fairly 
substantial increase of 772, or nine 
per cent, was shown in translations 
from English. The percentage of total 
translation relating to pure and ap- 
plied sciences fell from 13.5 per cent 
in 1956 to 12.6 per cent in 1957. 


Expectation of Life—The data for 
more than 70 countries on the expec- 
tation of life reveal that man’s ex- 
pected life at all ages has been substan- 
tially lengthened over the last three or 
four decades. This increase was con- 
siderable in many countries with a 
relatively low life expectation in the 
1920's, for example, in Ceylon. A 
comparison between the sexes shows 
that, in all but a few cases—for ex- 
ample, persons at the earlier ages in 
Ceylon and India—females live longer 
than males. 


Private Consumption Expenditure— 
The data for the most recent periods 
available on private consumption ex- 
penditure show that, as a_ general 
rule, the value of consumers’ private 
expenditure as a percentage of gross 
national product at market prices 
ranged from 58 per cent to 67 per 
cent in the more developed countries 
and from 75 per cent to 84 per cent 
in the less developed areas. In Finland, 
Japan, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands this percentage was 58, and at 
the other end of the scale were Puerto 
Rico (84 per cent) and the Republic 
of Korea (82 per cent). For most 
countries the percentage of gross na- 
tional product spent on private con- 
sumption has decreased since 1950. 

Expenditure on food constitutes the 
largest component of total consumers’ 
expenditure in all of the countries in- 
cluded in the table. Expenditure on 
clothing ranks high in all countries al- 
though in only half of them does it 
take pride of place after expenditure 
on food. 


International Levels of Food Sup- 
plies—The data given on per capita 
supplies of foodstuffs, protein and 

(Continued on page 63) 
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A Stocktaking 
of the 
World’s 
Forestry 


Resources 


FAO inventory shows only 
one-third of the world’s forests 
now exploited, but area of 


accessible forest land grows 


with expanding transportation 


ob earth’s forests, only one-third 
of which are exploited, could 
serve much larger populations than 
now people the world. So states the 
Food and Agriculture Organization’s 
recently published World Forest In- 
ventory, 1958. 

Compiled in collaboration with the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe, the inventory presents 
information on questions such as 
these: How much forest land is there? 
Where is it? What is it like? How 
much of it is accessible? Are there 
enough reserves to meet the needs of 
increasing populations? 

The answers are based on informa- 
tion received from 143 countries and 
dependent territories representing 
eighty-eight per cent of the world’s 
total forest area. 

While the population of the world 
is increasing, forest resources are rela- 
tively fixed. Efforts are necessary to 
ensure that forestry output rises to 
meet world needs. An inventory of 
national and global forest resources 
can serve as a valuable basis for such 
action. 

In many countries the area covered 
by national inventories is increasing as 
a result in part of new methods of 
stocktaking such as aerial surveys. 

Forests are not only a rich source 
of raw materials, but also an import- 
ant factor in agriculture, for they pro- 
tect crop lands and regulate the water 
regime. While they cover almost one- 
third of the earth’s land surface, they 
are not, of course, evenly distributed; 
some regions are rich in forests, others 
are poor. One-fourth of the world’s 

































Over 69,000,000 acres of the world’s untapped resources, of which this virgin 


forest in Liberia is typical, are expected to come under exploitation by 1968. 
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forests are in the USSR, and more 
than one-fifth in South America. These 
regions also have the highest propor- 
tion of forest land—fifty-one and fifty- 
four per cent respectively. The small- 
est proportion — eleven per cent — is 
in the Pacific region. 

In analyzing global forest resources, 
the inventory discusses accessible 
forests under exploitation, accessible 
forests not in use, and forests which 
are not yet accessible. Accessible, in 
this inventory, is defined as “within 
reach of exploitation by existing trans- 
portation systems.” Forest includes 
bamboo lands and wattle plantations— 
important in Asia and parts of South 
America—and excludes thinly tim- 
bered savannas and non-forest lands 
planted to crops like rubber and cin- 
chona. 


Untapped Resources 


The latest information indicates that 
some of the untapped forest resources 
are richer than had been supposed. 
New national inventories show that 
there is somewhat more timber in 
Europe and a good deal more in North 
America and the USSR than earlier 
figures had suggested. 

Of the total 10,885 million acres of 
the world’s forested area, only thirty- 
three per cent is being exploited. Of 
the 7,265 million acres not in use, at 
least 3,133 million are considered ex- 
ploitable from the point of view of 
accessibility. 

The vast area of forest still lying 
beyond reach of exploitation includes 
substantial areas likely to remain un- 
exploited in the foreseeable future. 
Nevertheless, some fifty countries re- 
ported that the composition of well 
over half of their inaccessible forests 
indicates that some day, if they become 
accessible, they could furnish a flow 
of forest products. 

About three-fifths of the world’s 
forests are accessible for exploitation 
by existing transportation, but only 
slightly more than half are in use. 
However, as transportation expands, 
more and more forest lands can be 
opened up for exploitation. For ex- 
ample, twenty-nine countries, includ- 
ing Burma, Ecuador, Honduras, Li- 
beria, the Sudan and Thailand, expect 
a total increase of more than sixty- 
nine million acres in exploited forest 
lands by 1968. 

The stretches of accessible but un- 
exploited forests—large in Asia and 
South America, but small in Europe 
and the Pacific area—are often re- 
garded as the main reserves for rising 
timber requirements in the years to 
come. 

Undue concentration on these avail- 
able areas, however, can be mislead- 
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ing, the inventory warns, for generally 
they are less rich in desirable species 
than the exploited forests. Moreover, 
in several parts of the world, popula- 
tion pressure will make it necessary to 
claim some of them for agriculture. 
Restrictions, even bans, will probably 
have to be applied to preserve their 
protective function. 


Many of the forests now in use are 
under-exploited, and it is likely that 
efforts will tend to be concentrated on 
greater yield, improved harvest and 
better use. 


Though little of Europe’s forest area 
remains inaccessible, seventy-one per 
cent of South America’s forests and 
great stretches in Africa and Asia are 
still beyond reach. Forests in North 
America and the USSR are not classi- 
fied in the inventory as to accessibility. 


Coniferous—or cone-bearing—for- 
ests represent thirty-seven per cent of 
the world’s forests, and forty-six per 
cent of such stands have been brought 
into use. Only twenty-six per cent of 
the broadleaved forest, tropical and 
temperature, is under exploration. 


Ninety-five countries, representing 
thirty-seven per cent of the total of 
all exploited forests, reported on the 
silvicultural system in use. 


In Europe, where forest manage- 
ment is most intense, there is a sur- 
prisingly large amount of forest land 
with poor or only fair tree cover. In 
Africa, it is reported, only one-sixth of 
the forest has good coverage. Although 
information for other areas was too 
scanty for generalizations, the inven- 
tory finds that the relatively high 
proportion of forests in all regions 
having poor or no tree density shows 
the danger of assuming that all ex- 
ploited forests have a rich content. 

Forty-eight countries reported on 
the quality of the vast areas still be- 
yond physical reach of exploitation. 
Forest authorities reckon that a sub- 
stantial proportion, ranging from three- 
fifths to three-quarters, can give usable 
crops and other forest products. 


Afforestation 


Settlement for permanent agricul- 
ture or the ravages of shifting cultiva- 
tion, the information shows, are 
whittling away the forest area—and 
not only in regions which are relatively 
well forested. On the other hand, the 
information on afforestation suggests 
that, in the last five years, the greatest 
effort in history has been made to 
extend the forest area in countries 
where forest lands are considered in- 
adequate for production and protec- 
tion. There is also evidence that many 
more countries are seriously studying 
the future forest requirements of their 
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Log-splitting at a plywood factory in India. Many enterprises operating 


forest industries own forests in order to ensure necessary timber supply. 


populations, and there is a “gratify- 
ing” increase in the lands being set 
aside as permanent forests, the inven- 
tory adds. 


Majority Publicly Owned 

More than three-quarters of the 
world’s accessible forest land is pub- 
licly owned, with sixty-four per cent 
owned by the state and twelve per 
cent by other public entities. Private 
ownership is most marked in Europe, 
South America and North America, 
where it is fifty-five, forty-five and 
forty-three per cent respectively. 

In the less developed regions, 
especially in the remote areas, con- 
siderable tracts of forest land are un- 
mapped, unsurveyed and _ without 
established titles. “Recognition of 
titles in the forest is a corollary of 
growing consciousness, public and 
private, of the extent and value of 
these resources; it is often a precursor 
of forest administration,” the FAO 
survey says. It goes on to point out 
that in these regions, particularly in 
the newly independent countries, there 
is now a disposition to establish public 
titles to forest lands. 

Although every region reported that 
in the last five years some land has 
been set aside as permanent forest and 


that the forest acreage managed with 
working plans has increased, few could 
report improved cutting practices. 
Good cutting practices are fairly com- 
mon in several regions, but for the 
world as a whole, there is little to 
show that they have improved sub- 
stantially. Much remains to be done 
to improve forest management in all 
regions. 

Forest drain — through fellings, 
losses from fire, insects, fungi, shifting 
cultivation and so on — is still con- 
siderably less than growth, the inven- 
tory records. The very magnitude of 
natural losses and losses during log- 
ging and transportation in some re- 
gions shows how much has yet to be 
achieved in forest protection and 
harvesting methods. 

The conclusion draws attention to 
three points: the inventory presents a 
more comprehensive picture of the 
world’s forest resources than either of 
the two earlier surveys in 1948 and 
1955; there has been encouraging 
progress in the coverage and standard 
of forest statistics over the last five 
years; and very much remains to be 
done in most countries before national 
forest statistics can be regarded as 
adequate either for the formulation of 
long-term forest policies or for the 
sound planning of forest industries. 
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New Port for Jordan 


(Continued from page 19) 


dust storms which sometimes extend 
from the Wadi Araba into the western 
part of the bay. The port is free of fog. 
The land is arid, though there are 
some palm groves along the coast. 
There is an ample supply of clean 
underground water coming through 
the mountains from the high plateau 
in the east. 

The length of the sea coast inside 
Jordan is about four and a half miles 
between the demarcation line with 
Israel on the west and the Saudi Ara- 
bian border on the south. The village 
of Aqaba, located about half way be- 
tween, although nearer to the Saudi 
Arabian side, has a population of 
about 6,000. 

A very good asphalt road, about 
fifty-four miles long, connects Aqaba 
with the railway terminal to the north 
at Ras en Nagqb, 5,000 feet above sea 
level. The railway, a single narrow- 
gauge track, runs twenty-six miles 
from Ras en Nagb to join, at Ma’an, 
the former Hedjaz Railway which was 
built early in this century to carry 
Moslem pilgrims from Damascus in 
Syria to Medina by way of Amman. 

The distance from Ma’an to Am- 
man by railway is 148 miles, by road 
133 miles. The capacity of the rail- 
way is limited to an average of about 
300-350 tons per day from Ras en 
Nagb to Amman. Road traffic from 
Aqaba to Amman _ until recently 
moved on a simple desert track 122 
miles to the north of Ma’an. 

As an integral part of the plan for 
maximum utilization of the improved 
port, engineers laid out an asphalt 
road twenty-three feet wide to replace 
the track. The road should be com- 
pleted before the end of 1960. 

Port facilities in 1951 consisted of 
a lighter basin built on the western 
side of Aqaba, enclosed by a wide 
outer wharf, offering about 420 run- 
ning feet of waterfront on the sea 
side, with 2 depth of water of eleven 
feet. Inside the basin there was a total 
length of quay of about 900 feet with 
a depth of six to nine feet. 

Neither the location (southern 
storms stirred the seas severely) nor 
the design (one of the sheds was about 
400 feet from the waterfront) was 
considered especially favorable for the 
modern port the government wanted 
to build. 

The first and perhaps the most im- 
portant task of port planning was to 
find, within the narrow limits of Jor- 
dan’s coast, a suitable site, offering the 
best possible protection from the sea 
and enough space for port facilities 
on land. 
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What were the requirements? In 
1952 the planners worked to these 
forecasts: 

facilities for handling imports of 
general cargo, with a considerable pro- 
portion of bagged goods, in the total 
amount of about 150,000 tons per 
year; 

loading equipment and storage space 
for exports of raw phosphates up to 
300,000 tons per year, within the next 
four to five years, with a possibility of 
gradual increase in later years; 

a small oil terminal for discharging 
and temporary storage of imported 
petroleum products, kerosene, petrol 
and solar, in the amount of about 75,- 
000 to 100,000 tons per year. 

For phosphates an absolute neces- 
sity was a deep-water wharf. Loading 
this low-priced powdery commodity 
by lighters is economically prohibi- 
tive and technically difficult. And 
since phosphates very definitely called 
for deep-water berths, it seemed 
logical to the United Nations port ex- 
pert to propose a deep-water port for 
all commodities, including general 
cargo. 

How would the town of Aqaba be 
affected by its waterfront expansion? 
Through the technical assistance pro- 
gram, Jordan engaged the services of 
Sayyed Karim, of Cairo, a town 
planning consultant. 

Mr. Karim drew up and the gov- 
ernment is implementing a plan which 
includes a new railroad station, a 
hotel and an airport. ‘New build- 
ings will be erected in the business 
district, and plots have been set 
aside for both private and public 
housing. The general plan for the 
town is based on a steady increase in 
the population of Aqaba to meet the 
increased activity resulting from the 
improvement of the port. 

Discussions on the new port took 
into consideration the fact that the 
northern end of the bay, between 
the village and the demarcation line 
with Israel, has the disadvantage of 
being fully exposed to southern storms 
in winter. The port expert proposed 
to build the new port south of the 
village, where deep water is near to 
shore and the shore line is parallel to 
prevailing winds. A wide, slightly in- 
clined, empty plain between the sea 
and the foot of the mountains offered 
an excellent site for all installations 
on land. 

The Government asked for opinions 
also from its semi-autonomous Aqaba 
Port Authority (staffed in part by 
Palestinian refugees who had worked 
in the ports of Jaffa and Haifa), from 
a London firm of consulting engineers 
—Rendel, Palmer & Tritton—and 
from a special mission of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development which was making a gen- 
eral survey of economic conditions in 
Jordan. 

While there were differences of 
opinion as to site and construction, 
the Government’s Development Board 
in 1953 confirmed the proposal to 
build one deep-water berth for gen- 
eral cargo and another for phosphates. 

After preparation of detailed plans, 
specifications and tender documents 
for civil engineering works (the work 
took two years), invitations for tend- 
ers were issued to a large number 
of selected international contractors 
in March 1956 for submission in 
August 1956. The tender of the West 
German firm, Zublin & Company, in 
an amount close to £2 million, was 
accepted in September 1956. Super- 
vision of works was entrusted to Ren- 
del, Palmer & Tritton. Actual work 
on site could not be started until June 
1957, after the reopening of the Suez 
Canal made possible delivery of con- 
struction materials. 

For the general cargo berth, con- 
tractors built a marginal wharf 525 
feet long on a depth of water of 
thirty-three feet at low water level. 
The difference between high and low 
water is only about three feet in 
Aqaba. To reach the line of the 
natural depth of water of thirty-three 
feet a reinforced concrete platform 
was built on steel box piles. A large 
transit shed, 355 feet long and 197 
feet wide was erected on the wharf. 

Originally, the shed was planned 
with a total width of 131 feet. How- 
ever, experience showed that imported 
cargoes must stay in Aqaba for a 
considerable time. Because of the long 
distance to Amman, the limited num- 
ber of available trucks and various 
formalities connected with customs 
clearance, import permits and bank 
credits, sugar, grain and general cargo 
often remain in the port area for one 
month and more. Shortage of covered 
space resulted several times in serious 
damage by rain to cargo stored in the 
open, especially to sugar. Under im- 
pact of the strongly increased traffic, 
the Port Authority approved in Sep- 
tember 1958 the port expert’s pro- 
posal to increase the width of the new 
transit shed by about sixty-six feet 
to avoid similar losses in the future. 

The floor of the shed on the water 
side is on the level of the wharf. In 
the rear there are a wide loading plat- 
form and two open storage areas, 
one asphalt, another gravelled. A spe- 
cial enclosure for inflammable goods, 
a shelter for mobile cranes, a weigh- 
bridge, canteens for workmen and for 
port employees, well paved roads and 
a wire mesh fence complete the in- 
stallations of the general cargo berth. 

Phosphates arrive in Aqaba by 
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trucks, either directly from the mines 
in Roseifa near Amman, or from the 
railroad terminal in Ras en Naqb. 
Obviously a substantial stock must 
be held in Aqaba in order to assure 
prompt loading of vessels. Two ad- 
joining storage sheds have been pro- 
vided in the plant, each with a ca- 
pacity of more than 20,000 tons of 
phosphates. 

A Liberty ship can take on a full 
cargo of 10,000 tons in two or three 
days, instead of two weeks as had 
been the case through lighters. Costs 
of complete loading operations, in- 
cluding storage, will drop from about 
fourteen shillings to an average of 
four to five shillings per ton. Sub- 
stantial savings will also be made on 
ocean freight rates and on demurrage. 
Heavy losses through wind will be 
almost eliminated. 

While the port was developing, the 
Government acted to expand its phos- 
phate mining industry to take ad- 
vantage of the improved methods of 
handling the mineral. A mining ex- 
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pert, Pierre C. Delaitre, of France, 
obtained through United Nations tech- 
nical assistance, helped in a program 
under which phosphate production has 
been expanded from about 60,000 tons 
in 1953 to 270,000 tons in 1959. 
Further expansion is anticipated. 

In the summer of 1958, imports of 
petroleum products from refineries in 
Syria and Lebanon were stopped. The 
Jordan Government had no alternative 
but to go ahead with the long post- 
poned idea of building a small oil 
terminal in Aqaba. In a rush, a tank 
farm was erected between November 
1958 and April 1959, at the site se- 
lected for that purpose in the port 
expert’s basic plan of June 1952. 
Tanks have been connected by pipe- 
lines to the phosphate loading berth. 

The oil terminal is used for im- 
ports of refined petroleum products, 
petrol, kerosene and solar. The tank 
farm consists of twelve tanks with 
a total capacity of about 16,000 tons. 
Tankers up to about 20,000 tons dead- 
weight can be safely moored along- 


side, and petroleum products are 
pumped through pipelines to the tank 
farm. 

In time some of the tanks will 
probably be moved to the site of a 
new oil refinery, construction of which 
was started early in 1959 north of 
Amman. Crude oil for the refinery 
will be supplied not by way of Aqaba 
but directly from the major pipelines 
connecting the oil fields on the Persian 
Gulf with the Mediterranean coast in 
Lebanon. A certain number of tanks 
will be left in Aqaba for bunker’ 
oil and for emergency imports. 

A supply of excellent drinking water 
has been arranged by the Port Depart- 
ment, not only for the port area, but 
for the entire village. Two United Na- 
tions experts formerly stationed in 
Jordan, Bo Moller, of Sweden, and 
Sigbjorn Bechholm, of Norway, helped 
to locate the deep wells and to plan 
a distribution system. Workshops for 
repair and maintenance of mechanical 
equipment have been built near the 
power station, in the rear of the gen- 
eral cargo berth. Shelters for mobile 
cranes, special stores for inflammable 
cargoes, weighbridges, fences and 
pleasant canteens for port workmen 
and port officials, with modern wash- 
ing facilities, complete the list of 
auxiliary works in the new port area. 

Specifications for an electric power 
plant of 1350 kilowatt hours were pre- 
pared by Rendel, Palmer & Tritton in 
1957 and the contract was awarded in 
May 1958 to Brush Electric of Eng- 
land. Part of the power is available 
to the village of Aqaba to supplement 
the small municipal generator. The 
installation was completed in 1959. 

Blinking navigation lights have been 
provided near the lighter basin and 
near the lighter wharf to assist ves- 
sels in entering the anchorage area. 
Meteorological service has been es- 
tablished and a rado station for com- 
munication with approaching vessels. 

August J. Kupfer, of the Nether- 
lands, is currently the radio expert. 
He was recommended by the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union. The 
meteorologist, Max Hoffman, of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, was 
recommended by the World Meteor- 
ological Organization. 

The experience of the last seven 
years and favorable prospects for the 
near future, especially for sales of 
raw phosphates to established cus- 
tomers in India and Ceylon and new 
ones in Yugoslavia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Italy, have proved that 
development of a national port for 
Jordan in Aqaba was an unqualified 
boon to Jordan’s economy. As the 
country develops its industry, mining 
and agriculture, the port of Aqaba will 
assume even greater importance. 
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Trust Territories 
(Continued from page 23) 


at all levels, believing that political 
development at the district and inter- 
district level should be coordinated 
with development on the municipal 
level if “a firm political foundation 
for the territory is to result.” Thus the 
district congresses were expanding 
their activities and taking on ad- 
ditional local responsibilities. These 
bodies now made appropriations for 
such things as road repairs, scholar- 
ships, community recreation fields 
and public health activities. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
Inter-District Advisory Committee to 
the High Commissioner took place 
last November. This body advanced 
still another step toward the eventual 
goal of converting the group into an 
elected Territorial Advisory Council. 
The Advisory Committee had voted 
to establish a hold-over sub-committee 
in social affairs. This sub-committee 
had been given the responsibility of 
studying the major social problems of 
the territory. 

The establishment of the Inter-Dis- 
trict Advisory Committee was noted 
by the 1959 visiting mission to the 
territory which regarded this measure 
as an important step forward. The 
mission, in its report, commented 
that “the establishment of the Inter- 
District Advisory Committee is a sig- 
nificant step toward the cohesive po- 
litical development of the territory, 
but at the same time it wishes to point 
out that both the administration and 
responsible Micronesian leaders are 
fully aware of the considerable ob- 
stacles that must still be overcome 
before a truly representative territory- 
wide organ of self-government can be 
created.” 

Mr. Nucker also informed the 
Trusteeship Council that twenty mu- 
nicipalities, or double the target num- 
ber, had been chartered in 1959. In 
accordance with the past recommen- 
dations of the Council, the adminis- 
tering authority had given attention 
to the standardization of the voting 
age. The Palau Congress was at pres- 
ent considering reducing the voting age 
in that district. Work was proceeding 
on the drafting of an Organic Act for 
the territory; while it would not be 
ready for 1960 as had been an- 
nounced, an act which would reflect 
the needs of the Micronesians would 
be submitted in due course to the 
United States Congress. 


Marshallese Petitioners 


During its consideration of the re- 
port on the Pacific Islands the Coun- 
cil heard statements by two petition- 


at 


ers from the territory who had been 
granted hearings. The petitioners, 
both from atolls in the Marshall Is- 
lands, charged that land had been 
taken away from the people and com- 
pensation had not been paid by the 
United States. They stated that the 
inhabitants wished to receive an an- 
nual rental for the land, not payment 
for “indefinite use.” The aid of the 
United Nations was requested by the 
petitioners. 

Jalle Bolkain told the Council that 
he was the magistrate of Kwajalein 
Atoll where he kept a small shop. He 
spoke not only for the people of his 
own atoll, he said, but for the Mar- 
shallese as a whole. They had long 
wanted to send petitioners to explain 
their situation to the Council, but it 
had been difficult: his people were 
very poor, and he had to go “to many 
places” to find the money for his 
journey. 

The islanders’ case was simple, Mr. 
Bolkain said. Their living standard 
had gone down under United States 
administration. Sixteen years ago their 
land had been taken away from them, 
and compensation was offered them 
thirteen years later. Their islands had 
been turned into atomic testing 
grounds; the people had suffered ra- 
diation sickness, burns and other dam- 
ages and had not been paid one cent. 
Their ancient ways were being de- 
stroyed; they feared for their future. 
Their land was sacred, for they pos- 
sessed nothing else. 

The petitioner held that if the 
United States wished to use the is- 
landers’ land it should pay annual 
rent and not seek to acquire it for an 
indefinite period. He understood that 
in the case of some land on Okinawa 
—also acquired for an indefinite pe- 
riod—the people had obtained justice 
because they had had Japan to speak 
for them. His people wanted to be 
treated with similar justice. 

Mr. Bolkain contended that the is- 
landers had no independent court to 
which they could go. The only court 
open to them belonged to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and that had 
refused to hear their counsel. They 
had been asked if the army could use 
one of their islands for a few months 
for a test. They had agreed, but had 
asked payment of a rent to be de- 
termined in consultation with their 
counsel. Because of that request the 
administration had, he said, filed a 
suit against them in the Territorial 
Court to secure permanent confisca- 
tion of the land. On being brought 
into court under a law they did not 
understand, the islanders had been 
unable to defend themselves because 
there were no lawyers in the islands 
who could help them. 

With regard to compensation al- 


ready offered them for the land, the 
petitioner stated that the Marshallese 
had refused this not only because the 
sum seemed to them much too small, 
but also because they would accept 
compensation only in the form of 
rental payments. They had asked for 
the amount of the rent to be decided 
by a neutral person or nation. But the 
High Commissioner had not accepted 
that suggestion. 

The islanders had been deprived of 
their land, for it was impossible to 
grow food on concrete runways, said 
Mr. Bolkain. Their best fishing 
grounds had also been destroyed. If 
the United States Congress was not 
interested in the fate of the Marshall 
Islanders because the islands were not 
part of the United States, then trus- 
teeship should be given up; the people 
should be returned to their former 
freedom rather than continue under 
conditions they did not like. 

The Marshallese, most of whom 
could read and write one or more 
languages, felt they could govern 
themselves just as well as the peoples 
of Africa and Asia who were now 
gaining their independence. They ap- 
pealed to the Trusteeship Council to 
investigate their case and come to the 
islands in order to see their destitu- 
tion. 

Endorsing these views, the second 
petitioner, Amata Kabua, of Majuro 
Atoll, said that after thirteen years 
they had been offered money by the 
High Commissioner for the unlimited 
use of their land; but they had refused 
this offer as they considered it was 
unfair. After three more years of 
waiting they had, he said, received the 
same offer which they had found un- 
acceptable. 

Mr. Kabua, who introduced himself 
as President of the Marshall Islands 
Congress and also President of the 
Marshall Islands Import-Export Com- 
pany, said his people were asking for 
the same treatment which the United 
States Government had, for example, 
given to the people of the Ryuku 
Islands; the latter had received a rent 
for the use of their land by the United 
States. He submitted that under the 
existing offer of the administering au- 
thority the proposed payment for the 
land would enable those concerned 
to live for three months only. Hav- 
ing lost their lands and their rights, 
they would be a burden on the other 
Marshallese and on the United States 
and a problem for the United Nations. 


Council’s Questions 


The Council, which devoted three 
meetings to hearing the petitioners’ 
case, considered the legal aspects of 
the expropriation of land in the terri- 
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tory. Detailed statements were made 
by the representatives of the adminis- 
tering authority who cited the pro- 
visions of the pertinent articles under 
the trusteeship agreement for the terri- 
tory. Members also questioned the 
petitioners on their claims as well as 
on current conditions in the territory. 
Questioned by M. Rasgotra, of India, 
about the inquiry for which the peti- 
tioners had asked, Mr. Kabua ex- 
plained that the islanders would like 
an investigation to be carried out 
before the arrival of the next visiting 
mission, and possibly while their rep- 
resentatives were able to go into the 
details of the issue with the Council. 

On the question of what annual 
compensation for their land the peti- 
tioners had in mind, Mr. Kabua em- 
phasized that they wanted an annual 
payment of rent. The amount might 
be based on an evaluation of the land, 
taking into account the number of 
coconut trees and their yearly pro- 
duction. 


Seven Points 


Questioned about political develop- 
ments in the territory, Mr. Kabua told 
the Council that he considered there 
were seven steps which the administer- 
ing authority might take in order to 
expedite the attainment of self-govern- 
ment. The district congresses should 
be given powers to legislate on purely 
local questions; a United States legisla- 
tive adviser should be appointed to 
advise the congresses on technical and 
general procedures, as well as on 
political developments as opposed to 
policy; transport and communications 
in the islands should be improved; the 
congresses should be allowed to use 
the revenue from copra-processing and 
cigarette taxes and should also be given 
more responsibility; more scholarships 
should be awarded; more funds should 
be made available for developing local 
industries. Finally, the petitioner said 
that the High Commissioner’s head- 
quarters, at present located on the 
island of Guam, should be moved to 
a site inside the trust territory itself. 
On the latter question the petitioner 
asserted that if the administrative 
headquarters were in the territory the 
people would feel more closely asso- 
ciated with the High Commissioner 
and with the administering authority. 
It was also awkward and expensive for 
goods from the United States to be 
shipped first to Guam before actually 
reaching islands in the territory. 


Council’s Resolution 


In replying to the various points 
raised by the petitioners, the special 
representative indicated that the ad- 
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ministration would be willing to con- 
sider the payment of annual rentals 
for the land in question in the Mar- 
shalls. With regard to legal aspects of 
the matter (see also page 47), Mr. 
Nucker pointed out that the Marshal- 
lese should first go to a court in the 
territory; there was a high court there, 
and the chief justice of the territory 
could act with complete independence. 

Mr. Nucker also stressed his anxi- 
ety to settle the whole problem on an 
equitable basis. He had never kept from 
the Micronesians his views on any 
subject which might be of interest to 
them. 


After further discussion the Council 
referred the question to its Standing 
Committee on Petitions. Subsequently, 
a recommendation made by the Com- 
mittee was unanimously endorsed by 
the Council. In this the Council urged 
the United States, as the administering 
authority, to explore with the peti- 
tioners “all possible means” of reach- 
ing a negotiated settlement of the 
outstanding land claims of the Mar- 
shallese. The Council recommended 
that the administering authority should 
consider making an initial lump sum 
payment, on a provisional basis, pend- 
ing a final settlement of the matter. 
The administering authority was asked 
to inform the Council at its next ses- 
sion on the outcome of its negotiations 
for settling the petitioners’ claims. 


General Debate 


In the course of the Council’s gen- 
eral debate, a majority of representa- 
tives commended the continued prog- 
ress made in the territory during the 
year under review. The general con- 
sensus was that, despite the many 
problems of administering the Pacific 
Islands—such as its vast area, tiny 
population and meagre resources—the 
pace of advancement was now quick- 
ening. 

Several speakers welcomed the ad- 
ministering authority’s intensified ef- 
forts to educate the islanders in the con- 
cepts of self-government, as indicated 
by the chartering of more municipali- 
ties, the broader powers of the district 
congresses and the expanded training 
program for administrative posts. The 
efforts of the administration toward 
achieving greater self-sufficiency, 
thereby reducing the territory’s ex- 
treme economic dependency, also 
evoked commendatory comments. 

In general, members endorsed the 
administration’s policy of carefully 
measured evolution in the _ islands. 
Thus Robert B. Miller, of New Zea- 
land, observed that there had been no 
attempt to force the pace of adapta- 
tion or capricious substitution of 
Western institutions for traditional is- 


land practices; yet the measures 
adopted had combined to bring about 
a genuine political evolution. 

Mr. Miller thought the long-term 
problem was that of achieving self- 
sufficiency. It could be expected that 
the population of the islands might 
double within the next twenty or thir- 
ty years. This increase, which bore 
witness to the administration’s public 
health policies, would make it more 
difficult to reach the goal of self- 
sufficiency. 


The New Zealand representative 
compared the problems encountered in 
education with those in the public 
health sphere. They, too, were a re- 
sult of the territory’s geography. For 
instance, elementary textbooks had to 
be published in nine different languages, 
in addition to English. As half the 
Micronesian population was composed 
of persons under twenty, the age 
group most receptive to new influ- 
ences, the role of education and 
training was a very essential one. 


Key to Progress 


Almost every speaker underlined 
the importance of placing greater em- 
phasis on secondary education in the 
territory. The development of such 
education was the key to progress, 
contended G. K. Caston, of the United 
Kingdom. He hoped that the build- 
ing program for intermediate schools 
would help to narrow the existing gap 
between enrolment in primary schools, 
on the one hand, and in secondary 
schools, on the other. Mr. Caston com- 
mented favorably on the “atmosphere 
of freedom” in which the islanders 
lived—a situation which they had not 
always enjoyed in the past. 


U Thant, of Burma, was also im- 
pressed with the administration’s at- 
titude toward human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. There had been 
no occasion to question such matters 
as freedom of religion, assembly, pe- 
tition and the press. He thought the 
territory served as a model for all 
other trust areas in that respect. 


In the social sphere the Burmese 
representative recalled his delegation’s 
previous comments on the fact that 
the Pacific Islands were the sole trust 
territory where medical care was not 
provided free. While recognizing that 
the social policies of the administering 
powers were reflected generally in the 
trust territories, he felt that, as the 
medical and dental fees charged were 
only a fraction of the administration’s 
total expenditure on public health and 
related activities, they should be abol- 
ished altogether. 


Another disturbing feature noted by 
U Thant was the reference in the re- 
port to the decrease in the territory’s 
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population, as a result of war and 
disease, since the advent of Western- 
ers. He regarded this as a lesson to be 
heeded by all the great powers. 

While commending many features 
of the administration’s efforts in the 
territory, Dr. Najmuddine Rifai, of 
the United Arab Republic, considered 
that political progress was “undoubt- 
edly slow.” He felt that it would not 
be premature, after fifteen years of 
trusteeship, to entrust legislative re- 
sponsibilities to the district congresses. 
He did not agree with the High Com- 
missioner that the people could not 
draw up laws so long as others had to 
bear the costs which their decisions 
involved. The territory obviously 
would continue to need financial aid 
for a long time to come; but if it had 
to wait until it was in a position to 
assume full responsibility for its fi- 
nances it certainly would not be 
granted legislative power for a long 
time. 

Dr. Rifai considered that the trans- 
fer of the administrative headquarters 
to a site within the territory would 
strengthen the bonds uniting the Mi- 
cronesians. He hoped the necessary 
steps to that end would be taken with- 
out delay. 


“Strategic Considerations” 


A critical view of the situation in 
the territory was taken by Valentin 
Oberemko, of the USSR, who held that 
everything indicated that the admin- 
istering authority’s policy was still 
“inspired by strategic considerations.” 
The administration was split between 
the Navy and the Department of the 
Interior, while the administrative 
headquarters was in Guam, outside 
the territory. Military treaties had 
been concluded between the United 
States and various Asian countries. 
Moreover, he noted that the admin- 
istering authority, in violation of the 
Charter and of the trusteeship agree- 
ment, had transformed certain parts 
of the territory into military proving 
grounds and had conducted nuclear 
tests in the area. 


Radiation Hazards 


Admittedly, there had been no ex- 
plosions during the year under re- 
view. But the effects of the previous 
explosions were still felt, the USSR 
representative continued. The island- 
ers had been unable to recover from 
the physical and spiritual damage done 
to them. Even United States medical 
and scientific experts believed it prob- 
able that radiation would have long- 
term effects on the health of the 
people, as well as genetic consequen- 
ces. There was every reason to believe 
that some deaths could be attributed 
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to radiation. For these reasons, Mr. 
Oberemko said his delegation found 
it hard to accept the reassuring state- 
ments issued by the administering 
authority. 

The USSR representative was also 
critical of the economic and social 
situation in the territory. He noted 
that the basis of the economy con- 
tinued to be subsistence agriculture 
and fishing. The latest report showed 
that progress in those fields was far 
from satisfactory. The only large 
source of cash income continued to 
be production and sale of copra. But 
less copra was being produced than in 
the prewar years. No Micronesian 
took part in the sale of copra, and 
only one Micronesian was a member 
of the Copra Stabilization Board. 
Despite the land shortage, the admin- 
istering authority still held sixty per 
cent of land in the islands and had 
done nothing to implement the Coun- 
cil’s previous recommendations for 
prompt action on land and war dam- 
age claims. 

Other points stressed by Mr. Ober- 
emko concerned the lack of a social 
security system and of free medical 
care. The clans still had to bear the 
cost of social welfare. Most of the 
schools were in a poor condition. 
There was only one secondary school, 
with 119 pupils, while 145 young stu- 
dents had to go to Guam to study. 
He urged the administering authority 
to provide large sums for social se- 
curity, to build schools and hospitals 
and generally to improve the health 
and education of the Micronesians. 


Special Representative’s Summation 


In a closing statement to the Coun- 
cil the special representative replied 





to various comments made during the 
debate. He noted there was a general 
consensus that satisfactory progress 
continued to be made in the educa- 
tional and health spheres. The ad- 
ministering authority shared the con- 
cern expressed by several members 
that more emphasis should be placed 
on increasing opportunities for sec- 
ondary education. The present pro- 
gram was designed to meet such a 
growing need. New and enlarged inter- 
mediate schools were under way or 
planned for all districts. 

On the question of target dates 
for the attainment of self-government, 
Mr. Nucker said that, convinced as 
it was that the territory could not 
achieve self-government or independ- 
ence until it became more economi- 
cally self-sufficient, the administering 
authority was earnestly endeavoring 
to build up the economy. The pro- 
posed economic survey could be ex- 
pected to explore thoroughly such 
possibilities as promoting the export 
of pineapple, fish and other products, 
as suggested by members of the Coun- 
cil. Meanwhile, economic progress was 
being made. Continuing attention was 
being given, among other things, to 
the production of copra, which, de- 
spite the setback suffered as a result 
of the typhoons of 1957 and 1958, 
was expected to advance beyond pre- 
war levels. Steps had been taken to 
improve water transport facilities, a 
key element in the development of the 
economy. 


Some Years to Go 


Even if political development could 
be divorced from economic develop- 
ment, Mr. Nucker held that it would 
be some years yet before the territory 
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was ready for self-government or in- 
dependence, either of which was ac- 
ceptable to his Government as a politi- 
cal goal. The United States believed 
that sound government required the 
existence of independent executive, 
legislative and judicial branches. In an 
area like the trust territory, it was 
logical to place initial emphasis on 
development of the legislative branch 
so that the executive branch would 
have a means of ascertaining the 
wishes of the people. Notable progress 
had already been made in the estab- 
lishment of district congresses and of 
the forerunner of a territorial council. 

The congresses could not, however, 
be given absolute legislative powers. 
There were, he explained, two main 
reasons for this: firstly, the hereditary 
chiefs in some of the traditional island 
societies might make use of such 
powers to preserve their preferred 
status and block democratic changes; 
secondly, a legislative body would tend 
to destroy the checks and balances 
essential to a three-branch government 
if it were given complete authority 
before the executive and judicial 
branches had been developed suffi- 
ciently. 

Notable progress had been made in 
the development of the executive 
branch: ‘Micronesians were now serv- 
ing at almost all levels of district 
government. With regard to the judi- 
cial branch, Mr. Nucker was dis- 
turbed at the assertion of the peti- 
tioners that they lack confidence in 
the trust territory High Court. The 
latter consisted of an American chief 
justice and associate justice, in whose 
impartiality he had complete faith. 
Regular judicial conferences were held 
in the territory for the purpose of im- 
proving court procedure, and there 
were special training courses for public 
defenders and trial assistants. It was 
hoped to develop all three branches 
of the territorial government as rapidly 
as possible to the point where they 
could operate effectively as a Micro- 
nesian Government. 

Replying to another point made 
during the discussion, the special rep- 
resentative asserted that the legal basis 
and procedure for the condemnation 
of land for public purposes were laid 
down in a trust territory law. Since 
it had been possible until recently to 
reach mutually acceptable settlements 
with landowners, there had been no 
provision for legal procedures in the 
absence of agreement; when it had 
become necessary, however, that gap 
had been filled by the promulgation 
of a condemnation statute. 


Land Claims 


Assuring the Council that the ad- 
ministration would carefully examine 
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the statements of the petitioners, Mr. 
Nucker said he found it difficult to 
believe the assertion that some of the 
Marshallese were living in poverty, 
particularly as he had visited the island 
in question only two months earlier. 
With regard to the rental payments for 
expropriated land which the petitioners 
had proposed, it was the administra- 
tion’s position that any such payments 
must be based on the true value of the 
land at the time of acquisition, plus 
normal interest, rather than on a sup- 
posed schedule of copra production 
which in fact could not be found any- 
where in the trust territory. The pay- 
ment of a lump sum which the recipi- 
ent could invest in a profitable manner 


was, in any event, a far more realistic 
approach to the problem. 

Finally, Mr. Nucker told the Coun- 
cil that the administration would dis- 
tribute the statements of member dele- 
gations throughout the trust territory. 
Micronesians and Americans alike 
showed a lively interest in the Coun- 
cil’s deliberations, and he wished to 
enable them to judge for themselves 
the views expressed in the Council on 
progress made in the territory. 

The Council then appointed a four- 
member drafting committee, composed 
of Bolivia, Burma, New Zealand and 
the United Kingdom, to formulate its 
conclusions and recommendations on 
conditions in the territory (see below). 


Council’s Conclusions and Recommendations 


N its conclusions and recommenda- 

tions on political advancement in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, the Trusteeship Council noted 
“with satisfaction” that the chartering 
of municipalities during the past year 
represented double the target set by 
the administering authority in 1959. 
At the same time the Council hoped 
that the present pace could be main- 
tained in the coming year. The Coun- 
cil also noted the satisfactory progress 
made by the district congresses. Con- 
sidering that these organs constituted 
a firm base for the eventual develop- 
ment of a territorial government, the 
Council hoped that their powers of 
legislation would be broadened and 
that powers of legislation would be 
conferred on those congresses which 
at the moment did not have such 
powers. 

The Council shared the administra- 
tion’s hope that an elected territorial 
body might be established in about 
five years, 2ad considered that the 
present irter-district advisory commit- 
tee to the High Commissioner was an 
important step in this direction. It 
welcomed the establishment of a hold- 
over committee to consult on social 
affairs as a further step toward this 
end and hoped that in the coming 
year similar committees would be set 
up to deal with political and economic 
matters and would be consulted on 
matters affecting the territory. 


Site of Headquarters 


On the much-debated question of 
moving the administrative headquar- 
ters for the territory from Guam to a 
site within the territory itself, the 
Council noted the different views ex- 
pressed on the issue in different areas 
of the territory. The Council con- 
cluded that the removal of the head- 


quarters to a site inside the territory 
and unification of the administration 
under a single civilian authority would 
stimulate greater political cohesion. It 
added that such steps will be in ac- 
cordance with the wishes and inter- 
ests of the people concerned. The 
Council repeated its hope that the 
authority would keep these matters 
under close review. 

The Council also hoped that in Palau 
District a voting age of eighteen, in 
conformity with the rest of the terri- 
tory, would soon be established and 
that the authority would take urgent 
steps to accelerate the training of 
Micronesian administrators so _ that 
American staff may be progressively 
replaced. 


Economic Survey 


Noting the administering authority’s 
plans for a comprehensive survey of 
the territory’s economic potentialities, 
the Council hoped the survey would 
be submitted as soon as possible and 
that in its preparation the administer- 
ing authority will draw upon the best 
experience available, including, where 
appropriate, the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations and other inter- 
national bodies. 

The Council urged the administer- 
ing authority to continue its policy of 
introducing new crops into the terri- 
tory and of developing its available 
resources with a view to attaining a 
measure of economic self-sufficiency 
as soon as possible. 

With regard to the financial situa- 
tion, the Council, while appreciating 
the substantial contributions made by 
the administering authority to cover 
the budget deficit in the territory, ex- 
pressed concern that nearly four-fifths 
of the budget had to be covered by 
the authority. The Council asked the 
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administering authority to bear in 
mind the need to allocate funds for 
projects likely to lessen this depend- 
ence on external assistance. 

On the question of war damage 
claims of Micronesians against the 
Government of Japan, the Council 
expressed concern that no settlement 
of such claims has yet been reached. 
It reiterated its earlier recommenda- 
tions calling for a prompt decision 
on these questions. 


Industrial Possibilities 


The Council commended the ad- 
ministering authority for the rapid 
progress made in its initial efforts to 
establish a fishing industry and for 
advancing its timetable for the estab- 
lishment of a canning plant. It hoped 
that similar industries will be estab- 
lished in districts other than Palau 
and that urgent consideration will be 
given to the establishment of indus- 
tries based on copra, pineapple 
canning and the processing of other 
local products. It suggested that the 
administering authority should place 
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due emphasis on training Micronesians 
in techniques for utilizing modern 
equipment and in the management of 
local industries. It also emphasized 
the importance of fostering the estab- 
lishment of cooperatives. 

The Council welcomed the recent 
establishment of banking facilities in 
the territory and hoped that the au- 
thority would bear in mind the need 
to train Micronesians in their man- 
agement. The Council noted with sat- 
isfaction the excellent results achieved 
to date in the coconut rehabilitation 
scheme and the increase of copra 
production during the past year. 


Social Progress 


In the social field the Council noted 
“with satisfaction” the progress made 
in replacing American medical per- 
sonnel by Micronesians. It hoped 
there would be a review of charges 
for medical and dental services, lead- 
ing perhaps to the eventual abolition 
of all fees. 

In the educational sphere the Coun- 
cil noted “with satisfaction” the prog- 


ress made toward achievement of 
uniform standards and of a unified 
elementary school curriculum. It wel- 
comed the transfer of the Pacific 
Islands Central School to new and 
expanded premises on Ponape, noted 
its improved curriculum but stressed 
at the same time vocational and agri- 
cultural training. Considering that 
much of the territory’s future prog- 
ress depends on the development of 
secondary education, the Council rec- 
ommended that the administering au- 
thority should intensify its efforts to 
reduce the gap between primary and 
secondary school enrolments and, to 
this end, should continue to press 
forward with its secondary schools 
building program. 

Finally, in its recommendations for 
progress toward the attainment of the 
Charter’s objective of self-government 
or independence, the Council noted 
the consistent progress reported by the 
administering authority in the achieve- 
ment of intermediate targets and 
dates in political and other fields. It 
hoped that no effort will be spared 
to enact legislation which fully reflects 
the needs and interests of the islanders. 


Life is Linked to Phosphates 
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Pinnacles of coral, like miniature mountain peaks, remain in Nauru 
after the phosphate has been removed by mechanical excavators. 
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WwW a land area of less than ten 
square miles, the tiny coral peak 
of Nauru in the Pacific is the smallest 
of the United Nations trust territories. 
The main support of the 3,000 island- 
ers is provided by the phosphate de- 
posits. 

The industry based on these de- 
posits is one of the largest of its kind 
in the world. More than a million tons 
of phosphates are extracted annually 
by the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners, a board which includes one 
commissioner appointed by each of the 
three partner Governments of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom. Actual administration of the 
trust territory is exercised on behalf 
of the three Governments by Aus- 
tralia. 

However, rich as the deposits are 
at the moment, it is expected that they 
will be worked out in about forty 
years’ time; and the problem of the 
islanders’ future, once the mining is 
terminated, has in recent years been 
a matter of concern to the Nauruans, 
the administering authority and the 
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Trusteeship Council. Awaiting final 
proposals from the Australian Govern- 
ment, the Council has not as yet 
agreed to any recommendations on 
the ultimate future of the Nauruans. 
In the meantime the Australian Gov- 
ernment, which contends that the 
island is agriculturally useless, has 
been consulting with its partner gov- 
ernments for a solution, including the 
possibility of resettlement of the 
Nauruans in one or more of the met- 
ropolitan countries or in one of their 
territories. 


At the current session, after re- 
viewing progress made in the terri- 
tory, the Council noted with satisfac- 
tion that the Australian Government 
had completed a comprehensive sur- 
vey of possible alternatives concerning 
the future of the Nauruan people and 
was now consulting with the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand on the matter. The 
Council strongly urged that the dis- 
cussions be completed shortly. 


The Council also noted the assur- 
ance given by the administering au- 
thority that the final decision and 
choice of alternatives for their future 
would rest entirely with the Nauruan 
people. In another recommendation, 
after noting that the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Or- 
ganization had informed the adminis- 
tering authority that it still believed 
the island to be uncultivable, the 
Council recommended that the prob- 
lem of adapting worked-out phosphate 
lands to agricultural purposes con- 
tinue to be actively considered. 

The Council also adopted a num- 
ber of conclusions and recommenda- 
tions in other fields of political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational develop- 
ment, details of which will be found 
on page 51. 


Administration’s Review 


In introducing the report of the 
administering authority on April 18, 
the special representative of Australia, 
J. H. Jones, said that, under compul- 
sory voting procedures, elections for 
the Nauruan Local Government Coun- 
cil had been held in December 1959. 
In the administering authority’s effort 
to stimulate the greatest possible popu- 
lar interest in those elections, every 
householder was circularized, and arti- 
cles were printed in the Government 
Gazette and the Nauruan News. Four 
candidates were unopposed, and there 
were fifteen candidates for the other 
four seats. The voting resulted in the 
election of two new councillors and 
the reelection of six others, and at the 
first meeting of the new Council, 
Hammer De Roburt was reelected 
Head Chief. 
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Mr. Jones explained that during the 
year works and services provided by 
the Council included the maintenance 
of 350 Council houses and the collec- 
tion of rents, the retailing of electricity 
to Nauruan consumers, repair and 
maintenance of Council establish- 
ments, assembly and installation of 
galvanized iron water storage tanks at 
Nauruan homes, maintenance of dis- 
trict rain water cisterns, maintenance 
of district cemeteries and the im- 
pounding of stray stock. 

In his remarks on the public serv- 
ice, the special representative of Aus- 
tralia pointed out that all positions 
were open to Nauruans, and, of the 
approved establishment of 363, Nau- 
ruans filled 315. 

Mr. Jones said that royalty pay- 
ments for the phosphates paid directly 
to land owners had been increased on 
July 1, 1959, from ninepence a ton 
to one shilling and a penny a ton. He 
said that all royalty payments, includ- 
ing those paid to the Nauruan Local 
Government Council and certain trust 
funds, were at present under review. 
The Local Council was a party to the 
discussions held to determine the rates. 

In the field of public health, Mr. 
Jones told the Council that a milk 
scheme for children had been intro- 
duced and that sixty-three of the ad- 
ministration’s medical staff of sixty- 
nine were Nauruans. The islanders 
had all been re-X-rayed for tubercu- 
losis, and analyses of the phosphates 
had shown that there could be no 
chance of any pneumonocosis from 
the dust. 

The special representative told the 
Council that good progress continued 
to be made in education, and that 
thirty-five Nauruans were attending 
schools and colleges in Australia, Fiji 
and New Zealand. Mr. Jones also 
said that instruction about the United 
Nations formed part of the social 
studies syllabus and that regular classes 
on the trusteeship system were given 
in the schools. 


General Debate 


After detailed questioning of Mr. 
Jones about conditions in Nauru, the 
Council on April 21 began its general 
debate on the territory. The question 
of the future of the Nauruans domi- 
nated the debate, and most repre- 
sentatives also commented on the 
operations of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners, the role of the Nau- 
ruan Local Government Council and 
progress in education. 

The first speaker, U Tin Maung, of 
Burma, considered that not much 
progress had been made in the year 
under review, and he failed to under- 
stand how long the tutoring of the 
Local Government Council was to 


continue before it was given the 
powers to govern. The representative 
of Burma also considered that the 
Nauruans were not getting a fair deal 
in regard to phosphate royalties and 
that there was discrimination in work 
hours and pay. He also believed that 
there must be something wrong with 
the educational system in Nauru, for 
many Nauruans failed their scholastic 
examinations in Australia. 

The second speaker, Robert M. Mil- 
ler, of New Zealand, had somewhat 
different views. He said that Nauru ° 
was a unique territory, being a small 
rich island enjoying social services 
unequalled by any community of the 
same size. Nauru could in no sense 
be regarded as a nation in embryo, he 
stated, and its political horizons were 
necessarily limited, perhaps because 
the Nauruans, with their wealth and 
social services, were not galvanized 
by pressures found in other societies. 
Mr. Miller emphasized that the future 
of the Nauruans should be decided by 
the islanders themselves. 

The question of resettlement was 
also considered in detail by the rep- 
resentatives of the United Arab Re- 
public, the United Kingdom, China, 
India and the USSR. Dr. Najmuddine 
Rifai, of the United Arab Republic, 
said that resettlement seemed to be 
the only realistic approach to the 
problem, though he advocated that 
the administering authority continue 
to study all other possible solutions. 
C. E. Diggines, of the United King- 
dom, pointed out that the future of 
the Nauruans was not a matter of 
international politics but a very hu- 
man problem over which the Nauruans 
themselves naturally had _ divided 
opinions. 

Chipping H. C. Kiang, of China, 
was concerned that unless a decision 
was made soon the Nauruans would 
lose all sense of destiny, and M. A. 
Vellodi, of India, emphasized that as 
the Council had not reached any 
decision on the future of the islanders 
all discussion had to be in the con- 
text of an unsettled problem. Mr. 
Vellodi regretted that there seemed to 
have been no direct consultation of 
the Nauruans themselves. After point- 
ing out that many Nauruans probably 
wished to live and die on their island, 
he said that the administering au- 
thority had paid inadequate considera- 
tion to making worked-out phospho- 
rous lands available for agriculture. 

The representative of the USSR, 
Valentin I. Oberemko, said that the 
administering authority was guided 
by the 1919 agreement to allow them 
to work the phosphates and ship to 
the three metropolitan countries and 
not by the 1947 trusteeship agreement 
to improve conditions in the political, 
economic, educational and _ social 
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fields. Mr. Oberemko said the ad- 
ministering authority regarded the 
question of resettlement in forty years 
as the only important problem and 
was turning the island into a desert. 
He said the administering authority 
should rehabilitate the land. 


During the general debate different 
views were expressed on the progress 
made toward self-government or in- 
dependence. Benjamin Gerig, of the 
United States, was confident that 
under the administering authority the 
Nauruans would continue to make 
progress in all fields toward the 
achievement of this goal, but Dr. 
Rifai regarded the situation as static 
and said that the administering au- 
thority had not implemented the 
Council’s view of last year, that the 
administering authority should not 
hesitate to take a certain amount of 
risk in giving the Local Government 
Council more control of affairs. 


Mr. Diggines said that his country 
wanted to see Nauruans rise to the 
highest positions but was impressed 
by the difficulties the administering 
authority had to face, and in such 
matters as the “Nauruanization” of 
the civil service he suggested that the 
Council realize that the uncertain 
future in the island made such a career 
unattractive to many Nauruans. Mr. 
Kiang was gratified that the adminis- 
tering authority was appointing an 
administrative assistant to find out 
why the Local Government Council 
had not fully exercised its authority, 
and he believed that the administering 
authority was possibly even more con- 
cerned than the Trusteeship Council 
to find an answer to that puzzle. 


Michel de Camaret, of France, felt 
that Nauruans employed in the civil 
service could eventually be reemployed 
in the Australian civil service, and 
Mr. Vellodi regretted that the Local 
Government Council remained purely 
advisory and hoped that the adminis- 
tering authority would soon fulfill its 
clear responsibility to increase the 
political powers of Nauruans. Dr. 
Pacifico Montero de Vargas, of Para- 
guay, said he was apprehensive that 
the Local Government Council had 
not acted as might have been expected, 
and thought there must be some ex- 
planation. Mr. Oberemko said that 
the allegation that that body had not 
shown initiative would not stand up 
to examination. He added that it was 
being denied real political power by 
the administering authority. 


The operations of the British Phos- 
phate Commissioners were referred 
to by several speakers. Dr. Montero 
de Vargas suggested that there should 
be representatives of the Nauruans 
on the Board, as did Dr. Rifai and 
Mr. Vellodi. The representatives of 
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the United Arab Republic and India 
felt that the Council was given in- 
adequate information on the industry. 
Mr. Oberemko said details were being 
kept secret, apparently to perpetuate 
the myth that the industry was non- 
profit making. Varying degrees of 
satisfaction on the recent increase in 
royalty payments were expressed by 
Mr. Vellodi and Miss Marthe Tenzer, 
of Belgium. Mr. Vellodi said he re- 
gretted the delay in discussions toward 
further increases. 


Progress in the educational field 
was commended by Vittorio Ivella, of 
Italy, who regarded this matter as the 
key to the future of the islanders. A 
similar view was expressed by Mr. 
de Camaret. Miss Tenzer regarded 
progress in education as excellent. Mr. 
Gerig said he was gratified to see how 
many students were studying in Aus- 
tralia but, while understanding the 
problems, he regretted that many of 
them had been unable to complete 
their higher education. Mr. Diggines 
regarded it as encouraging that so 
many students out of a small popula- 
tion were studying abroad. 

Dr. Rifai also praised work in the 
educational field, but he said that 
the uncertainty of the future over- 
shadowed the whole educational sys- 
tem. Mr. Kiang asked for more em- 
phasis on vocational training. Mr. 
Vellodi was disappointed in what he 
regarded as a decline in progress, and 
Dr. Montero de Vargas believed that 
something urgent should be done to 
further progress in education. 


Other matters mentioned by the 
representatives included the need to 
separate the judiciary and the execu- 
tive (Dr. Montero de Vargas and Mr. 
Vellodi) and the need to end what 
was regarded as discriminatory work- 
ing conditions (Mr. Vellodi support- 
ing the earlier remarks of Mr. Maung). 
Carlos Salamanca, of Bolivia, after 
saying that the representatives of the 
United Arab Republic and India had 
made most of the points he wished 
to make, concentrated on a legal ques- 
tion of the nationality and citizenship 
of the Nauruans. He said that the 
special representative of Australia had 
not made it clear whether the island- 
ers could go to Australia to work. 


Special Representative’s Statement 


After the general debate, the spe- 
cial representative, Mr. Jones, re- 
plied on April 27 for the administer- 
ing authority. He said that the in- 
tensity of the questioning was indica- 
tive of the Council’s interest in Nauru 
but added that the interest of the ad- 
ministering authority in achieving the 
objectives of trusteeship was certainly 
not less than that of the Council, and 
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in many respects was even greater. He 
cited Australia’s continuous efforts to 
develop and advance Nauru. 

Mr. Jones said that one thing the 
administration had realized from its 
own special experience was that it 
was concerned with people and not 
with inanimate things. The acute con- 
sequential realization was that results 
could be achieved only in so far as 
the people being assisted responded 
and were prepared to play their part 
toward the ends they sought or which 
were sought for them. 

The special representative said that 
Nauru, though small, is a complete 
and integrated community in its own 
right and does not merely represent 
in miniature a large community of 
the world. This was of particular im- 
portance in relation to education, he 
pointed out, where group and in- 
dividual differences in the system re- 
flected the circumstances of the ter- 
ritory. He quoted the observation of 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization: “This 
tiny island territory possesses a well 
balanced and efficiently administered 
school system.” UNESCO, he recalled, 
had also commended the excellence of 
English language teaching in the 
schools which was reported as being 
up-to-date in its methods and applied 
with scientific precision. 

Mr. Jones rejected any suggestions 
that the administering authority was 
keeping a close preserve on employ- 
ment opportunities which should be 
filled by Nauruans. He said Australia 
was a prosperous country of full em- 
ployment, and the fact was that 
Australians placing their skills at the 
disposal of Pacific communities were 
animated by a sense of service and 
sacrificed greater monetary rewards 
and personal comforts. He added that 
nothing would please the administer- 
ing authority more than to see Nau- 
ruans emerging capable of taking over 
the highest positions in their own is- 
land. 

Mr. Jones said nobody realized more 
acutely than the administering au- 
thority that the uncertain future over- 
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shadowed the island. The problem was 
not an easy one because in the end 
the smallest details of the future 
lives not only of today’s Nauruans, 
but of generations yet to come, would 
depend on the final decision. He said 
the administering authority was not 
prepared to develop half measures 
merely for the sake of spectacular and 
quick results, and, he added, the 
Australian Government had not, as 
suggested by some _ representatives, 
been unmindful of the need for the 
fullest, closest consultation with the 
Nauruans. 

The special representative added 
that in the settling of the future of the 
Nauruans there could be no question 
of force or coercion, and the adminis- 
tering authority had no need to 
apologize for its plans to complete dis- 
cussions between the partner Govern- 
ments of Australia, the United King- 
dom and New Zealand before putting 
completely examined and considered 
proposals before the Nauruans. He 
said that until concrete proposals 
could be put forward, discussion and 
consideration by the whole Nauruan 
people would only be academic, and, 
he added, the Nauruans would shortly 
be able to consider the courses which 
appear most properly to be open. 


Mr. Jones observed that the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union had 
asserted that proposals for resettlement 
had stemmed completely from the ad- 
ministering authority itself, but the 
Council knew that this was not so, 
for proposals of the most positive 
kind in that direction had come from 
the Council itself. Mr. Jones said that 
Council pressure to develop resettle- 
ment plans had been virtually unre- 
mitting in recent years, and the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union seemed 
to be taking something of a lone stand 
in the matter. 

Mr. Jones also took issue with Mr. 
Oberemko in regard to the extrac- 
tion of phosphates. The mineral be- 
came valuable only after the applica- 
tion of most highly specialized in- 
dustrial and scientific techniques, he 
said, and in the development of super- 
phosphates in a joint enterprise of the 
most involved and costly kind the 
British Phosphate Commissioners were 
the industrial pivot. The partner Gov- 
ernments had necessarily given the 
Commissioners certain powers to en- 
able them to carry out the technical 
aspects of their work, but it was work 
which was of the greatest benefit to 
the Nauruans themselves. At the same 
time, the Australian Government had 
been placed in the special position of 
administering authority to constitute 
a point of balance whereby proper 
weight could be given both to the 
tights of the Nauruans and to the 
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other factors involved in the extrac- 
tion of phosphates. 

Mr. Jones expressed astonishment 
that the so-called problem of the 
restoration of worked-out phosphate 
lands “has been brought up again after 
the proposition has been proved to be 
so impracticable.” He had tried to ex- 
plain to the Council that the island 
lacked agricultural potential and the 
Nauruans themselves were uninter- 
ested in agriculture, for they preferred 
an urban life. 

Commenting on the relation of the 
administration to the judiciary, Mr. 
Jones said that the debate had been 
both constructive and interesting. He 
explained that within the terms of 
their appointment the magistrates and 
judges had unrestricted freedom in 
exercising their functions, and the 


personal integrity of the judiciary in 
Nauru, as elsewhere, was the best 
guarantee of its independence. Any 
Nauruan who had completed the nec- 
essary scholastic qualifications could 
go on to study law, he added. He as- 
sured the Council that the views ex- 
pressed by the Council would be fully 
considered. 

In his concluding remarks the spe- 
cial representative said that in gen- 
eral he had found the attitude of the 
Council to be a constructive one.. 
Where the administration felt that it 
could profit from the suggestions 
made, it would give the closest at- 
tention to those views. He asked the 
Council for its part to give equal con- 
sideration to the experience and 
idealistic purposes of the administer- 
ing authority. 


Council’s Conclusions and Recommendations 


N its conclusions and recommenda- 

tions on political advancement in 
the Trust Territory of Nauru, the 
Trusteeship Council noted that the ad- 
ministering authority proposed to ap- 
point an administrative assistant to ex- 
amine methods of promoting and 
strengthening the role of the Nauru 
Local Government Council. In this 
connection the Council reiterated that 
further measures should be adopted 
to promote the political advancement 
of the Nauruans and hoped that the 
Local Government Council would con- 
tinue to be encouraged to exercise to 
the full the powers it now has. 

The Council also noted the assur- 
ance given by the administering au- 
thority that there were no barriers to 
the promotion of suitably qualified 
Nauruans to the highest positions and 
regretted that there were still few 
Nauruans occupying the highest posi- 
tions in the civil service. The adminis- 
tering authority was urged to further 
its efforts to train Nauruans for posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

The Council urged the administering 
authority to give practical effect to 
the separation of the executive and 
the judiciary as soon as possible by 
establishing salaried magistrates’ posts 
to be held by persons who held no 
other position. It noted that the ad- 
ministering authority had said that it 
had no objection to a Nauruan’s being 
associated with the Australian dele- 
gation to the Council and hoped that 
one or more Nauruan leaders would 
be included when the next examina- 
tion of the territory took place. 

In the economic field the Council 
commended the administering au- 


thority for the increase in royalties 
paid directly to landowners, and asked 
for further information on the views 
expressed by both the British Phos- 
phate Commissioners and the Nauru 
Local Government Council on the 
general review of royalty rates. The 
Council repeated its view that any 
increases should be applied mainly to 
the Nauruan Community Long-Term 
Investment Fund. 

In regard to the phosphate opera- 
tion, the Council felt that the in- 
formation supplied did not put it in 
a position to express a considered 
opinion on the equitableness of the 
royalty rates being paid, and it re- 
peated its recommendation that the 
administering authority provide more 
comprehensive information. 

Recommendations and conclusions 
in the social field included commenda- 
tion of efforts in public health, par- 
ticularly nutrition, including the free 
issue of milk to school children, and 
in the prevention of tuberculosis. The 
Council also recommended that the 
administering authority seek the as- 
sistance of the World Health Or- 
ganization as necessary. 

It recalled previous recommenda- 
tions concerning the elimination of 
differences in the length of the 
standard work-week and urged the 
administering authority further to try 
to remove the existing disparities in 
working hours between Europeans and 
others employed by the British Phos- 
phate Commissioners. 

In the educational field the Council 
commended the administering au- 
thority for progress made in the year 
under review and noted with satisfac- 
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tion the encouraging increase in the 
number of secondary school pupils. 
This, it felt, should mean that in due 
course greater numbers of students 
could be sent to Australia and abroad 
for advanced study. In urging the ad- 
ministering authority to make certain 
that students took full advantage of 
all educational advantages, the Coun- 
cil repeated its recommendation that 
the need to assist Nauruans to qualify 
for higher posts in the administration 
and in the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners should constantly be borne in 
mind. 

It also hoped that the administering 
authority would give due emphasis to 
vocational, technical and commercial 
training so that the Nauruans would 
be able to face the future with confi- 
dence. 

The recommendations and conclu- 
sions on the establishment of inter- 
mediate target dates and a final time- 
limit for the attainment of self-gov- 
ernment or independence were the 
subject of considerable discussion. 
The administering authority had stated 
that it would continue to adopt plans 
for the advancement of the Nauruans 
in all fields whenever it is satisfied that 
such plans will assist in the promo- 
tion of the objectives of the trustee- 
ship system, and that it would pro- 
vide the Nauruans with the educa- 
tional and vocational training required 
for the changed circumstances — in 
which they might find themselves if 
and when they are resettled outside 
the territory. 

The Council hoped that the ad- 
ministering authority will continue in 
the manner described in its statement 
and will adopt such plans, with target 


dates when appropriate, taking into 
account the particular circumstances 
of the territory and the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the Nauruan people. 

Prior to adoption of this recom- 
mendation, the Council considered an 
amendment proposed by the Soviet 
Union which would have replaced the 
adopted paragraph with an invitation 
to the administering authority “to 
formulate early successive intermedi- 
ate targets and dates in the fields of 
political, economic, social and educa- 
tional development so as to create, 
as soon as possible, favorable con- 
ditions for the attainment of self-gov- 
ernment or independence by the Trust 
Territory of Nauru.” In doing so, the 
Council would have taken into account 
the provisions of the Charter and the 
trusteeship agreement and the ap- 
propriate provisions of a General As- 
sembly resolution of the fourteenth 
session which, among other things, ex- 
tended a general invitation to ad- 
ministering authorities in the same 
terms as those which the Soviet amend- 
ment proposed to apply specifically 
to Nauru. The representative of the 
Soviet Union later added to his 
amendment a phrase asking that the 
freely expressed wishes of the Nauruan 
people be taken into account. 

The representative of Australia op- 
posed the amendment as he said the 
fixing of targets for independence was 
an oversimplification of a difficult 
problem. He said the future of the 
Nauruan people was under consider- 
ation and that the administering au- 
thority had said that the final decision 
rested with those people. The repre- 
sentatives of Bolivia and Paraguay 
stated that they could vote neither for 


nor against a resolution of the As- 
sembly and would therefore abstain, 
and the representative of the United 
States said that while his delegation 
generally supported the setting of 
target dates, this particular amend- 
ment seemed to deprive the Nauruans 
of the right to express their views as 
to their future. The representative of 
India said that pending a decision on 
the resettlement of Nauruans_ the 
Council should support the Assembly 
resolution. 

The representative of the Soviet 
Union said that the Assembly had 
specifically instructed the Council to 
set up intermediate target dates and 
had made no exception in the case 
of Nauru, and the amendment merely 
asked for speedy implementation of 
the Assembly resolution. He said that 
his delegation was quite prepared to 
accept amendments to the proposal 
and denied that it would have the 
effect of depriving the Nauruans of 
the right to express views on their 
future. 

In a roll-call vote, requested by the 
representative of the USSR, the So- 
viet amendment was rejected by a 
vote of four in favor (Burma, India, 
USSR and United Arab Republic) to 
six against (Australia, Belgium, Italy, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom and 
United States) with three abstentions 
(Bolivia, France and Paraguay). 
China did not participate in the vote. 

The Council finally adopted the 
recommendation that had been pro- 
posed by its drafting committee by 
nine votes in favor to none against, 
with five abstentions (Australia, 
Bolivia, New Zealand, USSR and 
United Kingdom). 








TEACHING 


(Continued from page 17) 


in courses of study at the university 
and postgraduate level, and it can be 
assumed from other evidence that uni- 
versities in many other countries also 
offer instruction on the subject. The 
topic is generally dealt with in courses 
of political science, law and inter- 
national relations. Some universities 
provide special courses on interna- 
tional organizations, and seminars on 
the subject are mentioned as a part of 
university programs in a number of 
replies. In a few instances, it is stated 
that candidates for advanced degrees 
may choose for their research sub- 
jects relating to the work of the United 
Nations. 
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Whether students take such courses, 
and if so, in what detail, depends 
mainly on their field of specializa- 
tion. In these circumstances, the in- 
fluence of particular faculties, depart- 
ments or professors assumes special 
importance. Where standard univer- 
sity texts contain material on the 
United Nations, as is the case in a 
number of countries, they may have 
a strong effect. A third influence is 
that of extra-curricular activities, such 
as student discussion clubs, which are 
often concerned with international 
questions. Through them, students 
whose field of study may not include 
courses dealing with the United Na- 
tions are brought into contact with 
the subject. From the replies of mem- 
ber states it would appear that all 


three of these influences have operated 
with increasing strength in recent 
years. 


Examinations 


At all levels of education, questions 
on the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies are often included in 
tests and examinations given during 
or at the end of courses which have 
treated the subject. More significant 
for the further development of teach- 
ing about the United Nations is the 
fact that, in a few centralized sys- 
tems, questions on the United Nations 
may now form part of the prescribed 
examinations at the end of primary 
or secondary schooling or both. To a 
lesser extent, such questions are also 
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being included in examinations for 
probationary teachers and for teach- 
ers’ qualifying certificates. 

In many educational systems, ex- 
aminations of this kind exert an im- 
portant, sometimes crucial, influence 
on the content of school studies, for 
schools and teachers feel that they 
must concentrate on preparing stu- 
dents in subjects about which ques- 
tions will be asked. Therefore, the 
possibility that items concerned with 
the United Nations or the specialized 
agencies may appear in such examina- 
tions, if only as optional questions, 
may do much to stimulate teaching on 
the subject. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Virtually all the countries report 
that extra-curricular activities con- 
cerned with the United Nations family 
are carried out by some or all of their 
educational institutions. 

The observance of United Nations 
Day or United Nations Week in edu- 
cational institutions is now widespread 
in most member states. Instructions, 
circulars or suggestions are issued by 
the Ministry of Education or by the 
central agency concerned with educa- 
tion in a large number of countries. 
Often these are accompanied by sup- 
porting materials which in many in- 
stances are prepared by teachers’ as- 
sociations or by voluntary organiza- 
tions. In some countries the event, as 
one report notes, has already become 
traditional; in a few, it has even been 
proclaimed a school or national holi- 
day. The occasion is marked in a 
variety of ways: school assemblies, 
talks and film showings; poster, essay 
and public speaking contests for pu- 
pils; pageants; expositions prepared by 
pupils or supplied from _ outside 
sources; and model assemblies of 
United Nations organs. 

Human Rights Day is observed al- 
most as widely as United Nations Day 
and in similar ways. About one third 
of the replies from member states in- 
dicate that their schools also observe 
World Health Day. A few reports 
mention that “UNESCO Weeks” have 
been organized, or that schools have 
undertaken extra-curricular activities 
in connection with World Refugee 
Year. 

While extra-curricular activities in 
the schools of most countries are cen- 
tred on, and sometimes limited to, 
the observance of such special events, 
the organization of more or less con- 
tinuous programs appears to be gain- 
ing ground. A particularly important 
contribution is made by school clubs, 
which are mentioned in a number of 
reports. United Nations clubs, UNESCO 
clubs or clubs concerned with inter- 
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national relations in general are in- 
creasingly widespread. For example, 
one report mentions that four hun- 
dred UNESCO clubs have been organ- 
ized in secondary schools; another 
that, in a representative group of 
fifty-four teacher-training institutions, 
ninety per cent had at least one club 
in the international field, most of 
which carried out activities related to 
the work of the United Nations; still 
another, that very active United Na- 
tions clubs have been formed in pri- 
mary schools, middle schools and 
universities. 

Experience in schools indicates that 
teaching about the United Nations is 
most effective when instruction in the 
classroom is combined with extra- 
curricular activities, as they comple- 
ment each other. Replies from mem- 
ber states indicate that the number of 
schools in which both are a part of 
the educational program is growing 
steadily. The fact remains, however, 
that in many institutions extra-curric- 
ular activities provide the only contact 
with the subject. 


Role of NGO's 


During the period under review, 
non-governmental organizations have 
continued and, in some cases, notably 
strengthened their important work in 
the field of teaching about the United 
Nations. Among teachers’ organiza- 
tions, for example, the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession (wcoTp) began 
in 1957, with financial aid and other 
assistance from UNESCO, a continuing 
project which up to 1959 had led to 
the production of new materials for 
use in teaching about the United Na- 
tions in seven countries—Australia, 
Denmark, India, Iran, the Philippines, 
the United States and Yugoslavia. The 
project has subsequently been exten- 
ded to cover three additional coun- 
tries, and work is at present proceed- 
ing in Ghana, Greece and the Repub- 
lic of Korea. In each case, the 
wcoTp member organization appoint- 
ed a coordinator for the project and 
set up a committee in association with 
the cooperating bodies. 

No limitation was placed on the 
kind of material to be prepared. It was 
left to each of the committees con- 
cerned to decide what was most suit- 
able within its own situation — film- 
strips, mimeographed material, rec- 
ords, bibliographies, textbooks, pam- 
phlets. It is hoped that the material 
produced may be utilized not only in 
the country of origin but adapted for 
use in other countries desiring the 
same kind of material. 


The World Federation of United 
Nations Associations (WFUNA) with 


its fifty national affiliates has con- 
tinued to focus on teaching about the 
United Nations as a main aspect of 
its total program. Regional seminars 
for teachers, undertaken with financial 
and other assistance from UNESCO and 
in cooperation with United Nations 
information centres, constitute a ma- 
jor activity of the Federation. Since 
1949 the Federation has conducted 
seventeen such seminars for teachers 
in different parts of the world. 

One of the most effective of these. 
seminars took place in 1957, in Flor- 
ence, Italy, for thirty-five teachers 
from seven countries from the northern 
Mediterranean area. The participants 
recommended many novel ways of in- 
troducing teaching about the United 
Nations in different subjects of the 
regular curriculum. The results of the 
Florence seminar have been published 
in a teachers’ guide entitled L’En- 
seignement sur La Famille des Nations 
Unies, by Paul Féraud (wFuNa, Ge- 
neva, 1959). This booklet is designed 
for teachers at both the primary and 
secondary levels and contains sugges- 
tions for teaching on the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies, 
within the subjects of history, geogra- 
phy, citizenship, language and art. It 
is available in French, and a Serbo- 
Croat edition is in preparation. It is 
also being considered for translation 
and publication in other countries. 

The Federation also conducts adult 
education seminars, study courses on 
the work of the particular United Na- 
tions bodies and annual summer school 
sessions at Geneva. It may be added 
that, early in 1961, WFUNA will hold a 
regional seminar in Australia for 
teachers in the South Pacific area on 
teaching about the United Nations, 
and a similar seminar later in the 
same year for teachers in West Africa. 


Further Report in 1964 


The resolution adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council notes that, 
while considerable progress has been 
made in many member states in de- 
veloping facilities for teaching about 
the United Nations and its related 
agencies, “much still remains to be 
done, especially in the fields of teach- 
er training, the supply of suitable 
teaching materials, the use of extra- 
curricular activities and the expansion 
of facilities for adult education.” The 
resolution urges members of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to furnish full information on 
the situations in their countries, par- 
ticularly as regards these needs, for a 
further report to be compiled by the 
Secretary-General, in collaboration 
with the Director-General of UNESCO, 
for consideration by the Council in 
1964. 
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DISARMAMENT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


At a press conference on April 8 
Mr. Hammarskjold was asked about 
the disarmament discussions and a re- 
ported proposal for an international 
disarmament organization. 


The Secretary-General at that time 
also emphasized his feeling that any 
such organization should be an organ 
of the United Nations. He stated that, 
for a disarmament control organ to be 
effective, it must have considerable ad- 
ministrative autonomy, for the United 
Nations should not be overburdened 
with a very wide field of new admin- 
istrative duties. On the other hand, it 
must be tied in with the United Na- 
tions in such a way as to provide for 
real integration of disarmament poli- 
cies in the broader sense of the word. 
In other words, the practical arrange- 
ments might be the responsibility of a 
special organ, while what is now the 
responsibility of the Security Council 
would remain so. 


“If we are to get such an integra- 
tion, while maintaining administrative 
autonomy,” he said, “I believe that we 
must find a form which in fact makes 
the organ an organ of the United Na- 
tions, because all experience to date 
seems to indicate that it is extremely 
difficult indeed to get the proper kind 
of policy integration when an organ 
is independent not only administra- 
tively but also politically.” 

He foresaw that in practice there 
might be difficulties of a constitu- 
tional, political or administrative na- 
ture which could be examined when 
they are encountered. If those diffi- 
culties were insurmountable, the basic 
approach perhaps would have to be 
revised. But, short of running up 
against insurmountable _ difficulties, 
such a broad approach seemed to be 
“a reasonable first guess”; and it was 
dictated “not by any wish to defend 
this or that kind of authority for the 
United Nations, but simply by a wish 
to get what the gentlemen in Geneva 
want, namely, an effective disarma- 
ment operation under due controls.” 


Mr. Hammarskjold did not see any 
contradiction between Security Coun- 
cil responsibility, as spelled out in the 
Charter, and the suggested wide ad- 
ministrative autonomy for a control 
organ. 

“Even if the Security Council main- 
tained its obligations and remained in 
the same position it occupies at pres- 
ent under the Charter,” he said, “that 
does not mean that it would have to 
intervene in the day-to-day operations: 
they are not of the character spelled 
out in such and such an Article of the 
Charter for the Security Council. I be- 
lieve that, if we were to come to the 
point where such a new organ was es- 
tablished, rules of procedure would 
have to be laid down for that organ 
so that it could meet its duties in the 
administrative field, and they need not 
at all be copied from the rules of the 
Security Council.” 

(Several of the questions and an- 
swers at the Secretary-General’s press 
conference on May 5 also related to 
the disarmament question. These are 
given in full, beginning on page 30.) 





a this week, regrettably, 
the efforts to negotiate certain 
outstanding international issues at 
the level of the Chiefs of State 
failed. The reasons why that hap- 
pened will undoubtedly be studied 
and discussed for a long time. 
There is a need to do so in order 
to be able to draw the proper con- 
clusions from what has happened 
as guidance for the future. Men 
may be criticized, their actions may 
be criticized, their words may be 
criticized, the methods used may be 
criticized, and abuses of those same 
methods may be attacked. That is 
not the essential thing, and that 
does not lead us forward. The 
problems which would have been 
taken up in Paris remain with us 
and require as much of our honest 
efforts as ever. They deserve our 
earnest attention. And they require 
renewed initiatives toward a solu- 
tion — initiatives that should be 
wiser for what has gone before, but 
not envenomed by the feelings to 
which recent events may have given 
rise. 


The responsibilities of the United 


Statement by the Secretary-General on the Failure at the Summit 
made at his Press Conference on Thursday, May 19 


Nations and for all those who work 
within the United Nations were 
never reduced by the efforts to 
reach solutions made by other 
means, but rather they may be said 
to have been increased by the 
discouraging experiences accumu- 
lated in the use of those means. The 
Organization provides the frame- 
work for public diplomacy and for 
conference diplomacy on any level 
which governments may desire. But 
it does so as part of a regular pro- 
cedure, without the building up of 
both expectations and problems in 
the way which it is difficult to 
avoid in such other approaches as 
tend to make of the negotiations 
pioneering initiatives of a unique 
character. However, the Organiza- 
tion provides also the framework for 
continued non-publicized negotia- 
tions in which it is possible to play 
on the whole range of approaches 
which have grown out of the ex- 
perience of traditional diplomacy. 
There is in such non-publicized di- 
plomacy within the United Nations 
an additional element of value: the 
mediating influence of the partici- 
pation of all those who are vitally 


interested in peace, while free from 
an immediate involvement in the 
issues at stake in terms of prestige 
or national interest. 


A major problem which would 
have been considered in Paris is one 
for which the United Nations car- 
ries a special responsibility. I refer, 
of course, to disarmament. I hope 
and expect that the discussions of 
the Conference of Ten in Geneva 
will be taken up again and pursued 
with all energy, unhampered by the 
failure at the Summit. I express the 
same hope for the discussions re- 
garding nuclear tests. And, in gen- 
eral terms, I hope that all member 
nations, big powers and others 
alike, will use the potentialities 
offered by the United Nations and 
its organs to the full in order to 
overcome a setback which otherwise 
might threaten to tie us down for 
a long time ahead. From us, who 
work directly for the Organization, 
a ready response will come to all 
demands for assistance. We will 
also act on our own initiative to 
the extent that such action may be 
helpful. 
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DATES: MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


International Law Commission 


The twelfth session of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission was opened in 
Geneva on April 25 by Sir Gerald Fitz- 
maurice, Chairman of the eleventh ses- 
sion. 
Officers elected: Luis Padilla Nervo 
(Mexico), Chairman; Kisaburo Yokota 
(Japan), First Vice-Chairman; Milan 
Bartos (Yugoslavia), Second Vice-Chair- 
man; Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice (United 
Kingdom), Rapporteur. 

Agenda adopted: A/CN.4/123. 


Filling of two vacancies 


Elected at a private meeting Eduardo 
Jiménez de Arechaga (Uruguay) and 
Mustafa Kamil Yasseen (Iraq) members 
of the Commission to fill the vacancies 
caused by the election of Ricardo J. 
Alfaro (Panama) to the International 
Court of Justice on September 29, 1959, 
and by the resignation of Thanat Kho- 
man (Thailand) on January 11, 1960 
[A/CN.4/127]. 

[The twenty-one members of the Com- 
mission serve in their personal capacity, 
not as government representatives. ] 


Consular intercourse and immunities 


Discussed provisional draft articles 
submitted by special rapporteur, Jaroslav 
Zourek (A/CN.4/L.86); appointed draft- 
ing committee consisting of: Roberto 
Ago (Italy), Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice 
(United Kingdom), J. P. A. Francois 
(Netherlands), Kisaburo Yokota (Japan) 
and Jaroslav Zourek (Czechoslovakia). 


Cooperation with other bodies 


Agreed to invite the observer represent- 
ing the Inter-American Council of Jurists 
to attend its meetings. 


Conference on the Law of the Sea 


The Second Conference on the Law of 
the Sea, which began on March 17, ended 
its session in Geneva on April 26 after 
having failed to adopt any substantive 
proposal on the width of the territorial 
sea and fishing zones. 

Action taken by the Conference during 
the period under review (April 19-27) on 
the various proposals before it was as 
follows (voting was by roll-call): 

United States and Canada—tevised pro- 
posal which would have provided a six- 
mile territorial sea and granted another 
six-mile zone for exclusive fishing rights, 
with recognition of certain historical 
rights, as amended by Brazil, Cuba and 
Uruguay, failed to receive the necessary 
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two-thirds majority. The vote was 54 to 
28, with 5 abstentions. The Conference 
also failed to give the required majority 
to a request by the United States for re- 
consideration of the vote on the joint 
proposal. The vote was 50 to 29, with 8 
abstentions, 

[The revised joint proposal contained 
two new provisions: (1) that Articles 9 
and 11 of the 1958 Convention on Fish- 
ing and Conservation of Living Resources 
of the High Seas would apply to the 
settlement of disputes and (2) that these 
provisions would not affect other agree- 
ments now in force or preclude the con- 
clusion of future agreements.] 

Brazil, Cuba, Uruguay—amendment to 
joint proposal seeking preferential fishing 
rights in zones of the high seas for 
countries particularly dependent on fish- 
ing. The amendment was adopted by 58 
to 19, with 10 abstentions. It was then 
embodied in the joint proposal which 
failed of adoption. 

Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, United 
Arab Republic, Venezuela, Yemen — 
proposal which would have requested 
(1) inclusion in provisional agenda of 
twentieth session of the General Assem- 
bly of an item on the convening of an- 
other conference to examine further the 
question of the breadth of the territorial 
sea and (2) requested states to abstain 
from extending the present breadth of 
their territorial sea pending the Assem- 
bly’s consideration of the question; (3) 
granted a 12-mile zone of exclusive fish- 
ing rights. This proposal was rejected by 
32 votes to 38, with 18 abstentions. 

Iceland—proposal under which prefer- 
ential fishing rights would be granted 
countries “overwhelmingly dependent” 
upon their coastal fisheries. This proposal 
was rejected by 25 votes to 37, with 26 
abstentions. An amendment by Iceland 
to the United States-Canada proposal, to 
the same effect, was rejected by 24 votes 
to 48, with 15 abstentions. 

Ethiopia, Ghana, Liberia—proposal for 
technical assistance in fishing. This pro- 
posal was adopted by 68 votes to 0, with 
20 abstentions. 

Ghana—amendment to United States- 
Canada proposal designed to prohibit 
entry of warships into outer fishing zones 
and to leave a three-mile free navigation 
belt in cases of adjacent or opposite 
territorial seas. This amendment was 
withdrawn. 


Peru—proposal on preferential rights 
of coastal states to exploit the fishery 
resources of the seas off their coasts in 
exceptional cases. This proposal was 
withdrawn. 


The Conference adopted by 78 votes 
to 1, with 4 abstentions, the report of its - 
Credentials Committee, Statements were 
made on the question of the representa- 
tion of China and Hungary. 


The Conference adopted a Mexican 
draft resolution recommending that the 
General Assembly approve publication 
of a complete verbatim record of the 
discussions at the Conference. 

The Final Act was signed on April 27. 

The Conference was attended by rep- 
resentatives of 88 states. These included 
all members of the United Nations ex- 
cept Afghanistan and Nepal, plus Cam- 
eroun, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Holy See, Republic of Korea, Monaco, 
San Marino, Switzerland, and the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam. Also attending were 
representatives of the following special- 
ized agencies: FAO, ICAO, ILO, IMCO, ITU, 
WHO, WMO and of the following inter- 
governmental organizations: IAEA, Conseil 
général des péches pour la Méditerranée, 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion, International Institute for the Unifi- 
cation of Private Law, League of Arab 
States, Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, and Permanent Con- 
ference for the Exploitation and Con- 
servation of the Maritime Resources of 
the South Pacific. 


Executive Committee of High Commissioner's 
Program 

Third session 

Geneva 

April 7-13, 1960 


Additional documents (not included in 
United Nations Digest in the May issue 
of the REviEw): 1959 program for non- 
settled refugees living outside camps (A/ 
AC.96/12/Amend.3); Far Eastern pro- 
gram (A/AC.96/40/Amend.1); Revised 
provisional agenda (A/AC.96/56/Rev.2); 
UNHCR programs for 1959 and former 
UNREF programs (A/AC.96/57/Corr.1); 
Program for new Hungarian refugees 
(A/AC.96/58/Annex); Addendum to the 
report on assistance to refugees from 
Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia (A/ 
AC.96/59/Add.1); Status of contribu- 
tions to UNHCR for 1959 and 1960 (A/ 
AC.96/61); Fund for special hardship 
cases (A/AC.96/64); 1960 Program for 
non-settled refugees living outside camps 
(A/AC.96/65); 1960 program for new 
refugees in Greece (A/AC.96/66); Pro- 
gram allocations and priorities for 1960 
(A/AC.96/69/Corr.1); Supplementary es- 
timate for administrative expenses 1960 
(A/AC.96/70 and Add.1); Program al- 
locations for 1961 (A/AC.96/71/Rev.1); 
Use of emergency fund (A/AC.96/72); 
Progress made in camp clearance during 
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second half of 1959 (A/AC.96/73 and 
Amend.1); Report of Working Party 
established by Executive Committee at 
its second session (A/AC.96/74). 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 


May 11-13 (closed) 


Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds 


April 27 (closed) 


Investments Committee 


April 19-22 (closed) 


Standing Committee of the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Board 


May 5 (closed) 


Expert Committee on Post Adjustments 


May 9-12 (closed) 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


South Africa 

§/4305: Interim report by Secretary- 
General under Security Council resolu- 
tion $/4300. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Twenty-ninth session 


UNICEF 

On April 19 the Council took note of 
the reports of the UNICEF Executive 
Board on its September 1959 and March 
1960 sessions (E/3304 and E/3336) 
| E/RES/753(XXIX)}. 


Natural Resources 

The Council took note of the progress 
report of the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Permanent Sovereignty over Na- 
tural Resources (E/3334) [E/RES/754 
(XXIX)}. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


The Council approved unanimously a 
draft resolution recommended by its Com- 
mittee on NGO's (E/3329 and Corr.1) 
on applications for consultative status | E/ 
RES/755(XXIX)]. [For recommenda- 
tions embodied in the resolution, see 
April Review, p. 44.] 

Statements submitted by NGo’s includ- 
ed: International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, on (1) achievement of a 
dynamic world economy in the fight 
against poverty and (2) foreign invest- 
ment in underdeveloped countries; World 
Federation for Mental Health, on Africa 
—social change and mental health; In- 
ternational Fiscal Association, on (1) 
the verification of tax liability: its legal, 
psychological and economic aspects, and 
(2) tax measures designed to facilitate 
the international capital movement; In- 
ternational Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, on trade union rights (E/C.2/ 
542-544, 546, 547, 550). 


Freedom of Information 


The Council adopted the draft Decla- 
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ration on Freedom of Information pre- 
sented by the Social Committee (E/ 
3359) by 15 votes to 0, with 3 absten- 
tions, and by unanimous vote, the draft 
resolution transmitting the draft Declara- 
tion to the General Assembly |E/RES/ 
756(XXIX)]. [For text of Declaration, 
see May REVIEW, p. 43] 


Economic development 


The Council voted on the four draft 
resolutions contained in the report of the 
Economic Committee (E/3356) as fol- 
lows: 

I. Industrialization: adopted  unani- 
mously |E/RES/757(XXIX)]|. The reso- 
lution approves the proposed work pro- 
gram for 1960/61 (E/3328) and requests 
the Secretary-General to submit pro- 
posals for a longer-range and expanded 
program in the field of industrial devel- 
opment, taking into account the report 
of the Advisory Committee on the Work 
Program on Industrialization (E/3213). 
The proposals are to be submitted to the 
Committee for Industrial Development 
and, in the context of the latter’s report, 
to the Council at its 31st session in 1961. 

|The resolution in draft form (E/AC.6 
L.255) was submitted by Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Japan, New Zealand, Spain and 
United States, and adopted unanimously 
by the Economic Committee, as amended 
by the sponsors, after oral proposals by 
Poland. | 

A note on studies in the field of in- 
dustrialization was submitted by the Sec- 
retary-General (E/L.855). 

Il. Petroleum questions: adopted by 
15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions |E/RES 
758(XXIX)]|. Among other provisions, 
the Council invites the Secretary-General 
and the Executive Chairman of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board to continue, at 
government request, to provide assist- 
ance on existing lines and also to organ- 
ize seminars in the techniques of petro- 
leum development with the cooperation 
of the specialized agencies. The Secre- 
tary-General is requested to bring to the 
Council’s attention any significant in- 
creases in requests by underdeveloped 
countries for services of petroleum ex- 
perts which cannot adequately be taken 
care of under existing facilities and pro- 
grams. The Council noted with apprecia- 
tion the report of the Secretary-General 
on petroleum resources (E/3324). 
|The draft resolution on petroleum ques- 
tions submitted by Costa Rica, Japan, 
Sudan, United Kingdom and United 
States (E/AC.6/L.252) was adopted by 
the Economic Committee by a roll-call 
vote of 15 to 0, with 3 abstentions. The 
Committee rejected by a roll-call vote 
of 5 to 9, with 4 abstentions, a draft 
resolution by Brazil and Bulgaria (E/ 
AC.6/L.256) which would have stressed 
that international cooperation in the field 
of petroleum development should be con- 
centrated mainly on training of skilled 
local personnel, the provision and manu- 
facture of equipment for petroleum in- 
dustries in underdeveloped countries, and 
the exchange of experience in this field.] 


Ill. Water resources: adopted unani- 
mously. The resolution [E/RES/759 
(XXIX)] commends the United Nations 


Water Resources Development Centre 
for its initial activities, endorses the 
priorities for further action given in the 
Centre’s first biennial report (E/3319), 
maintains the priorities established in res- 
olution 675(XXV), and recommends that 
the Centre give attention to the develop- 
ment of standards and criteria for the 
formulation and study of water resources 
projects. 

|The resolution in draft form (E/ 
AC.6/L.254), sponsored by Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Chile, Japan, Netherlands, Sudan, 
United States and Venezuela, was adopt- 
ed unanimously by the Economic Com- 
mittee. | 

IV. Cooperatives: adopted unanimous- 
ly. The resolution |E/RES/760(XXIX) | 
commends the Secretary-General and the 
specialized agencies concerned (ILO and 
FAO) for their activities in the field of 
studies on, and assistance for, the devel- 
opment of cooperatives (E/3321) and 
requests the continuation of such aid, 
especially to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

|The resolution in draft form (E/AC. 
6/L.257), sponsored by Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, France, Japan, New Zealand, 
Sudan and Venezuela was adopted unani- 
mously by the Economic Committee. | 

The Council also had before it a state- 
ment on cooperative techniques used by 
UNRWA in its program for Palestine 
refugees (E/3321/Add.1). 


Cartography 

The Council took up the report of the 
Economic Committee (E/3358 and Corr. 
1) containing three draft resolutions. 


Resolution A |E/RES/761(XXIX)] 
on the convening of a third United Na- 
tions regional cartographic conference 
for Asia and the Far East was adopted 
unanimously. The Secretary-General is 
asked to take the necessary steps to con- 
vene the conference in Bangkok in the 
last quarter of 1961 (Statement of finan- 
cial implications: E/AC.6/L.253/Rev.1/ 
Add.1). 


Resolution B  |E/RES/761(XXIX)] 
on the International Map of the World 
on the Millionth Scale (imw) was adop- 
ted by 15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 
It calls for the convening of an interna- 
tional technical conference, not later 
than 1962, to review and revise as neces- 
sary the specifications of the IMw series, 
and to report to the 31st session of the 
Council on the results of the consulta- 
tions. 


Resolution C |E/RES/761(XXIX)], 
adopted unanimously, requests the Sec- 
retary-General to consult with the mem- 
ber governments of the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, the specialized agen- 
cies concerned, and other appropriate in- 
ternational organizations on the desira- 
bility of convening a United Nations car- 
tographic conference for Africa and to 
report to the 31st session of the Council. 

[Action in the Economic Committee 
was as follows: draft resolution on cario- 
graphic conference for Asia and the Far 
East, submitted by Afghanistan (E/AC.6 
/L.253/Rev.1) — adopted unanimously; 
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draft resolution on IMw, submitted by 
Netherlands, United Kingdom and United 
States (E/AC.6/L.258)—adopted by 15 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions; draft 
resolution on cartographic conference for 
Africa, sponsored by Sudan and United 
States (E/AC.6/L.259/Rev.1)—adopted 
unanimously. | 

Documentation on this item included 
a report by the Secretary-General on 
international cooperation in cartography 
(E/3339 and Add.1). 


International flow of private capital 


The Council adopted by 14 votes to 0, 
with 4 abstentions, the draft resolution 
presented by the Economic Committee 
(E/3357). The resolution [E/RES/762 
(XXIX)] invites the Secretary-General 
to submit a further report to the Council 
at its 31st session on measures “including 
those to facilitate the adjustment of dis- 
putes related to private investments de- 
signed to promote the flow of private 
capital.” On the basis of this report, the 
Council will prepare comments for trans- 
mittal to the General Assembly at its 
1961 session. The Council noted with 
appreciation the progress report sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General (E/3325 
and Corr.1,2). 

|The resolution in draft form (E/AC. 
6/L.260) was submitted in the Economic 
Committee by Costa Rica, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Sudan and United States, and 
adopted, as orally revised, by 14 votes to 
0, with 4 abstentions. The sponsors re- 
vised their draft as follows: inserted in 
operative paragraph 3 the clause “in- 
cluding measures to facilitate the ad- 
justment of disputes related to private 
investments”; deleted operative pargraph 
4 which requested the Secretary-General 
to study the possibilities of using arbitral 
machinery, including existing machinery, 
to facilitate the adjustment of disputes 
related to private investments, and to 
include the results of the study in his 
report. | 


Elections 


The Council had before it a note by 
the Secretary-General on the election of 
one-third of the membership of the 
Council’s functional commissions (E/ 
3330 and Add.1,2). 

The following were elected on April 
21 to serve from January 1, 1961 for the 
number of years indicated: 


Statistical Commission: France, United 
Kingdom, Norway, Cuba, Romania, four 
years. 

Population Commission: Belgium, Cey- 
lon, Mexico, United Arab Republic, 
Uruguay, four years. 

Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade: United States, Ceylon, 
New Zealand, Bulgaria, Sweden, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, three years. 

Commission on Human Rights: United 
Kingdom, Panama, Netherlands, Poland, 
China, Afghanistan, three years. 

Social Commission: Canada, Ecuador, 
Albania, China, Israel, Sudan, four years. 

Commission on the Status of Women: 
Argentina, Japan, Philippines, Australia, 
Czechoslovakia, China, three years. 
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Committee on Industrial Development: 
Peru, Pakistan, India, United Arab Re- 
public, Yugoslavia and Mexico. In order 
to assure rotation of membership, it 
was decided by drawing lots that Pak- 
istan and Yugoslavia would serve for 
three years, India and Peru for two 
years, and Mexico and the United Arab 
Republic for one year. 

The Council confirmed, without vote, 
the names of representatives nominated 
as members of the functional commis- 
sions since the close of the 28th session 
(E/3348 and Add.1). 

The Council had before it a note by 
the Secretary-General on elections to 
UNICEF (E/L.852 and Add.1). 

UniceF Executive Board: The Council 
elected the following ten members on 
April 21: United States, Poland, Brazil, 
France, USSR, Afghanistan, Japan, 
China, Tunisia, El Salvador. 


Agenda for 30th session 


The Council approved the provisional 
agenda for the 30th session (E/3331) 
as amended by the addition of two sub- 
items: (1) report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on international cooperation for 
former Trust Territories and other newly 
independent states, and (2) election of 
member of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board (E/3355). 

Two draft resolutions dealing with the 
economic and social aspects of disarm- 
ament—presented in connection with the 
agenda proposed for the 30th session— 
were not pressed to a vote by the spon- 
sors with the understanding that note 
would be taken of the debates held on 
the subject. One of the draft resolutions 
(E/L.861) was submitted by the USSR, 
and the other (E/E.868) by Chile, Costa 
Rica and Venezuela. 

The Council approved, as amended, 
suggestions on the arrangement of busi- 
ness at the 30th session, which is sched- 
uled to open in Geneva on July 5. The 
Council discussed the note of the Sec- 
retary-General (E/L.853 and Corr.1) in- 
cluding proposals for ministerial-level 
meetings to be held as part of the session 
to take up major issues of economic 
policy, with special reference to the 
promotion of economic development of 
underdeveloped countries and the better 
integration of the world economy. The 
Council approved a proposal to consider 
the question of establishing a committee 
of the Council on questions relating to 
the Special Fund and the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance, and de- 
cided that the Coordination Committee 
should convene on June 28. 

The 29th session which opened on 
April 5 ended on April 21. 


Additional documentation: List of rep- 
resentatives: E/INF/76/Rev.1; note by 
Secretary-General on educational condi- 
tions in Non-Self-Governing Territories 
(E/3318); Report on credentials (E/ 
3354); List of resolutions adopted (E/ 
L.869); Preamble of Declaration on 
Freedom of Information: E/AC.7/L.361. 

Membership of the Council for 1960: 
Afghanistan, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, 
China, Costa Rica, Denmark, France, 
Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, Po- 


land, Spain, Sudan, USSR, United King- 
dom, United States, Venezuela. 


Economic Committee 


The Committee completed its work on 
April 20. During the period from April 
18 to 20 it adopted resolutions on indus- 
trialization, development of cooperatives, 
petroleum resources, cartography and in- 
ternational flow of private capital. 

The Chairman of the Committee was 
Daniel Schweitzer (Chile). 


Statistical Commission 


Eleventh session 
United Nations Headquarters 
April 20-May 5, 1960 


Elections 


Chairman: Michael D. McCarthy (Ire- 
land); Vice-Chairman: Mihail Levente 
(Romania); Rapporteur: John V. T. 
Baker (New Zealand). 

The Commission dealt with the various 
topics on its agenda as indicated below: 


Review of international statistics 


Reviewed the general position of inter- 
national statistics; welcomed the publica- 
tion program of the United Nations Sta- 
tistical Office, including: the new publica- 
tion, “Patterns of Industrial Growth,” 
the expanded “Yearbook of National 
Account Statistics,” the issuance of “Sta- 
tistical Series for the Use of Less De- 
veloped Countries in Programs of Eco- 
nomic and Social Development,” and 
the proposed quarterly publication, “Cur- 
rent Economic Indicators”; pointed out 
the need for further work on the various 
subjects indicated below as well as on 
the use of electronic equipment, tech- 
niques of estimating requirements for 
scientific and technical manpower, de- 
velopment of methods suitable for use in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America; agreed 
that there is still an urgent need for sta- 
tistical education and training at all 
levels. 

Documents: 
NGO/7. 


E/CN.3/263; E/CN.3/ 


External trade statistics 


Recommended action by the Economic 
and Social Council on the use of the 
“Standard International Trade Classifica- 
tion, Revised” [embodying a unification 
of the sirc and the 1955 Brussels Tariff 
Nomenclature (BTN) of the Customs Co- 
operation Council] and its publication 
along with related material. 

Documents: E/CN.3/261; E/CN.4/L. 
54. 


Industrial statistics 


Adopted two resolutions dealing inter 
alia with publications to be prepared by 
the Secretary-General, one on interna- 
tional standards in basic industrial sta- 
tistics, as revised in the light of the 
Commission’s discussion, and the other 
on recommendations for the 1963 world 
program of basic industrial inquiries, as 
approved by the Commission. 

Documents: E/ON.3/257 and Add.1, 
2; E/CN.3/258; E/CN.3/281. 
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Statistical unit in economic inquiries 
Adopted a resolution on preparation 
of a technical study based on the memo- 
randum on the statistical unit in eco- 
nomic inquiries. 
Document: E/CN.3/259. 


Statistics of accounts of enterprises 
Invited the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a comparative study of national 
requirements, problems and practices. 
Document: E/CN.3/260. 


Wholesale price statistics 


Invited the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a technical publication on _ the 
gathering and compiling of representative 
and comparable wholesale price series, 
based on the memorandum and to formu- 
late a draft set of guiding principles on 
the subject. 

Document: E/CN.3/264. 


Capital formation statistics 


Invited the Secretary-General “to en- 
courage the improvement” of such sta- 
tistics and to circulate the memorandum 
on “The measurement of gross domestic 
capital formation in underdeveloped 
countries,” as revised in the light of the 
Commission’s comments. 

Document: E/CN.3/265. 


Input-Output 

Adopted resolution on further study of 
developments in countries carrying out 
inter-industry studies, taking into con- 
sideration also the work on material 
balances being done in countries with 
centrally planned economies. 

Document: E/CN.3/266. 


National accounting 


Accorded high priority to the study of 
methods for improving the quality of 
national accounts statistics and related 
topics. 

Document: E/CN.3/267. 


Statistics for social programs 


(1) Recommended further work on 
the compendium of social statistics to 
be issued in 1963 in coordination with 
the report on the world social situation; 
(2) recommended further consideration 
by the Working Party on Statistics for 
Social Programs and by the Social Com- 
mission of Part I (components, indicators 
and basic information) of the report on 
international definition and measurement 
of levels of living; (3) recommended that 
an ad hoc working group on sample sur- 
vey methods be convened and that the 
inter-agency Working Party on Statistics 
for Social Programs continue work on 
the handbook of sample surveys of family 
living conditions. 

Documents: E/CN.3/268; E/CN.3/269 
and Corr.; E/CN.3/270 and Corr.; E/ 
CN.3/271. 


Housing statistics 


Requested the Secretary-General to 
continue work in the field of housing 
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Statistics, with special attention to the 
needs of underdeveloped countries. 

Documents: E/CN.3/272; E/CN.3/ 
274; E/CN.3/275 and Corr. 


1960 World Population Census Program 


Reviewed activities connected with the 
program; requested further studies for 
report to the Commission at a later 
session. 

Document: E/CN.3/276. 


Demographic statistics 

Recommended among other things 
that the Secretary-General complete, and 
publish the findings of, the population 
register study for circulation to govern- 
ments. 

Document: E/CN.3/277 and Corr.1/ 
Rev. 1. 


Balance of payments statistics 


Discussed the memorandum prepared 
by the International Monetary Fund on 
the subject; suggested the desirability of 
developing a balance-of-payments sys- 
tem related more directly to the needs of 
underdeveloped countries. 

Document: E/CN.3/278. 


Classification of government accounts 


Requested the Secretary-General to 
circulate to national statistical services 
the summary of comments received from 
member governments on “A Manual for 
Economic and Functional Classification 
of Government Transactions” (ST/ECA/ 
49), as well as the paper entitled “Re- 
classification of Government Expendi- 
tures and Receipts in Selected Countries” 
(ST/ECA/52), and to consider the de- 
velopment of simplified schemes of eco- 
nomic and functional classification of 
government transactions with reference 
to the particular needs of countries en- 
gaged in important economic develop- 
ment efforts. 

Document: E/CN.3/279. 


Other documents 


Provisional agenda and annotations 
(E/CN.3/262 and Corr.; E/CN.3/L.51 
and Corr.); Work program and control 
and limitation of documentation (E/CN. 
3/L.53 and Add.1); Draft report (E/ 
CN.3/L.52 and Add.1-18); Report to 
Economic and Social Council (E/3375). 


Membership of Statistical Commission for 1960 

Australia, Brazil, China, Cuba, Den- 
mark, France, India, Ireland, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Romania, Ukrainian 
SSR, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States. 


Commission on the Status of Women 
Fourteenth session 

From April 7-14, the Commission took 
the following action: 

Ritual operations — adopted by 14 
votes to 0, with 4 abstentions, a draft 
resolution submitted by France and 
United Kingdom (E/CN.6/L.287) as 
orally amended by the sponsors. The first 


part of the resolution calls for the ap- 
pointment of a representative to the next 
World Health Assembly to present the 
position taken by the Commission on the 
question. The second part, for action by 
the Economic and Social Council, relates 
to the need for concerted action by wHo, 
UNICEF, UNESCO and ILO against the con- 
tinuance of the practice of ritual opera- 
tions. It would have the Council invite 
WHO to communicate any medical infor- 
mation at its disposal to the Secretary- 
General for submission to the Commis- 
sion at its next session. 


Tax legislation—decided to postpone 
to its 15th session consideration of the 
report on tax legislation applicable to 
women (E/CN.6/344 and Add.1,2). 


Economic opportunities — discussed a 
supplementary report by the Secretary- 
General on the access of women to posi- 
tions in architecture, engineering and 
law (E/CN.6/343/Add.4); adopted by 
17 votes to 0, with 1 abstention, a draft 
resolution (E/CN.6/L.288) sponsored by 
Czechoslovakia, France, Japan and USSR 
and orally amended by United Kingdom. 
It asks the Council (1) to recommend 
that members of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies “take all steps 
within their power to bring about a rapid 
and substantial improvement in the voca- 
tional preparation, guidance and training 
of girls and women,” and (2) to invite 
ILO to continue to give priority to this 
question, as recommended by the ILo 
Panel of Consultants on the Problems of 
Women Workers (POWW/1959/1/D.2), 
and report to the Commission, if possi- 
ble at its 16th session, on the situation 
in different countries and on its work on 
the question. 


Age of retirement — adopted by 17 
votes to 0, with 1 abstention, a draft 
resolution submitted by Canada, France, 
Israel, United Kingdom, United States 
(E/CN.6/L.289) and Greece, as amend- 
ed by the representative of the ILo, ask- 
ing the Council to invite 1Lo to make a 
complete study on the age of retirement 
and right to pension and report if possi- 
ble to the Commission’s 16th session. 


Access to education—adopted unani- 
mously a draft resolution submitted by 
Argentina, Canada, Greece, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, United Kingdom and United 
States (E/CN.6/L.290), amended by the 
USSR (E/CN.6/L.292), the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Resolutions (E/CN.6/L. 
293) and orally by Canada, Cuba and 
Israel. After noting the UNESCO report 
(E/CN.6/361), the Commission requests 
the Council (1) to recommend that 
members of ‘the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies promote a series of 
measures to strengthen the development 
of out-of-school education for women, 
such as intensifying literacy campaigns, 
raising the cultural level of women, pro- 
viding an adequate number of educa- 
tional institutions, providing fellowships, 
developing libraries, museums, visual aids 
and exhibits, and encouraging such serv- 
ices as nurseries and kindergartens to 
help married women with family respon- 
sibilities; (2) to invite UNESCo and other 
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specialized agencies to promote, and NGO’s 
in consultative status and professional 
institutions to further, the development 
of programs of out-of-school education 
for women. 


Discrimination in education—adopted 
by 12 votes to 0, with 6 abstentions, a 
draft resolution by France, Greece, Mex- 
ico, Netherlands and Poland (E/CN.6/ 
L.295) asking the Council to “express 
the hope” that the UNEsco General Con- 
ference will adopt the preliminary draft 
Convention and Recommendation on dis- 
crimination in education (E.CN.4/802/ 
Add.1—E/CN.6/363) with two suggested 
amendments. 


Work program—adopted unanimously 
a draft resolution (E/CN.6/L.294) sub- 
mitted by France and United States, 
orally amended by Israel, which (1) 
asks the Secretary-General to prepare 
if possible for the Commission’s 16th 
session a report on inheritance laws af- 
fecting the status of women, based on 
a questionnaire to be prepared and cir- 
culated to governments of member states; 
(2) places on the agenda of its 16th 
session in 1962 the subject of education 
for women in rural areas; and (3) ex- 
presses the hope that UNEsco will pre- 
pare a report on the latter subject for 
that session if possible. 


The Commission approved unanimous- 
ly its work program (E.CN.6/L.291), 
with certain amendments. The Commis- 
sion also had before it a note by the 
Secretary-General on the control and 
limitation of documentation (E/CN.6/ 
358). 


Other matters 


The Commission also discussed the 
progress report of ILO on equal pay for 
equal work (E/CN.6/359) and took note 
of: the Secretary-General’s report (E/ 
CN.6/254/Add.6 and Add. 6/Corr.1) on 
recent changes in legislation affecting the 
nationality of married women; reports of 
representatives of the Commission to 
sessions of the Commission on Human 
Rights (E/CN.6/362) and of the Sub- 
Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of 
Minorities; the report of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women (E/ 
CN.6/364); and the note by the Secre- 
tary-General (E/CN.6/CR.13) inform- 
ing the Commission that no communica- 
tions concerning the status of women 
had been received during 1959. 

The Commission adopted unanimously 
a draft resolution submitted by all mem- 
bers (E/CN.6/L.296) recommending 
that the Council convene the 1961 ses- 
sion of the Commission in Geneva. 

The Commission ended its session in 
Buenos Aires on April 14 with the 
adoption of its draft report to the Coun- 
cil (E/CN.6/366 and Add. 1-3). 


Statements submitted by NGO's: 


Thirty statements (E/CN.6/NGO/72- 
101) on one or more subjects of the 
Commission’s agenda were submitted by 
the following NGo’s: Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety for the Protection of Human 
Rights; Pan-Pacific South-East Asia 
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Women’s Assn.; St. Joan’s Int, Social and 
Political Alliance; World ywca; Liaison 
Cttee. of Women’s Int. Organizations; 
World Assn. of Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts; Int. Council of Women; Int. 
Fed. of Business and Professional 
Women; Int. Alliance of Women; Int. 
Fed. of Women Lawyers; World Union 
of Catholic Women’s Organizations; Int. 
Young Christian Workers; Catholic Int. 
Union for Social Service; All Pakistan 
Women’s Assn.; and Int. Fed. of Uni- 
versity Women. 

Twelve of the statements dealt with 
the status of women in private law, 
eight with access to education, seven 
with economic opportunities, six with 
advisory services, and four with politi- 
cal rights. 


Membership of the Commission for 
1960: Argentina, Canada, China, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Greece, Israel, Japan, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland, USSR, 
United Kingdom and United States. 


Additional documents: Consolidated 
memorandum by Secretary-General on 
constitutions, electoral laws and other 
legal instruments relating to the political 
rights of women (A/4159); Consent 
to marriage, etc. (E/CN.6/356/Corr. 1); 
Report of the fifteenth session of the 
Commission (E/3360). 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


Fifteenth session 
Geneva 
April 25-May 13, 1960 

April 25, 26: Elected K. C. Hossick 
(Canada), Chairman; M. Ozkol (Tur- 
key), First Vice-Chairman; Amin Ismail 
(United Arab Republic), Second Vice- 
Chairman; J. Mabileau (France), Rap- 
porteur; heard statements on the ques- 
tion of the representation of China; 
adopted the provisional agenda (E/CN. 
7/377 and Add.1). 


Implementation of narcotic treaties and 
international control 

Examined the information contained 
in the annual reports of governments 
(E/NR.1958/Summary and Summary/ 
Add.1); national laws and regulations 
(E/CN.7/389; E/NL.1959/Index); the 
report of the Division of Narcotic Drugs 
(E/CN.7/378 and Add.1-3; E/CN.7/386; 
E/NF.1959/2; E/NA.1959/1/Add.1); the 
work of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board in 1959 (E/OB/15 and Adden- 
dum); and the estimates supplied by the 
Drug Supervisory Body of world require- 
ments of narcotic drugs in 1960 (E/ 
DSB/17 and Addendum); decided as 
proposed by the Netherlands to place 
under provisional control a new synthetic 
drug [proposed international non-propri- 
etary name: “diphenoxylate”] pending 
receipt of the decision or finding of WHO 
regarding its addiction-producing prop- 
erties; adopted unanimously a resolution 
introduced by France and the United 
Kingdom for action by wo on the list- 
ing of exempted preparations as sug- 
gested by governments and as recom- 
mended by wHo. 


Illicit traffic 


Reviewed the illicit traffic situation 
(E/ON.7/378 and Add.i, Chap.IV; E/ 
NR.1958/Summary/Add.1, Chap.XI; E/ 
NS.1959/Summaries 3-12; E/NS.1960/ 
Summaries 1, 2; E/CN.7/379, 387, 388); 
decided to adopt as Chapter IV of its 
report to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil the report of the Committee on 
Illicit Traffic, as amended (E/CN.7/L. 
230, Appendix). 


Middle East Narcotics Survey Mission 


Decided by a roll-call vote of 9 to 1, 
with 5 abstentions, to invite L. H. Nichol- 
son, Chairman of the Middle East Nar- 
cotics Survey Mission, to attend the 
meetings during consideration of the 
mission’s report; took note of the report 
(E/CN.7/382); adopted by 14 votes to 
0, with 1 abstention, a resolution pro- 
posed by Canada, India and United 
States which recommends that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council draw the 
attention of the governments concerned 
to recommendations contained in the 
mission’s report and to the facilities pro- 
vided by the International Criminal 
Police Organization for fighting the illicit 
traffic, and the attention of governments 
generally to the facilities available for 
technical assistance in narcotics control 
under the United Nations technical assist- 
ance programs, and requests the Secre- 
tary-General to study the question of 
simplifying the reporting of cases of 
illicit traffic; adopted by 13 votes to 0, 
with 2 abstentions, a resolution sponsored 
by Turkey and the United States urging 
governments in the Middle East and 
other interested governments to submit 
to INTERPOL dossier sheets on known 
and suspected international traffickers; 
adopted unanimously a resolution sub- 
mitted by Canada, India, Iran and United 
States inviting governments concerned in 
the Middle East to consider the desir- 
ability of using regional conferences to 
further narcotics control. 


Documents: E/CN.7/382; 


392. 


E/CN.7/ 


Drug Addiction 

As proposed by the United Kingdom, 
decided to set up a Committee on Addic- 
tion Statistics to consider the question 
of finding ways of making the statistical 
data furnished by governments more 
comprehensive and in particular more 
comparable; appointed to the Committee: 
India (Chairman), Peru, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom and United 
States; noted the Committee’s report and 
agreed on its recommendations relating 
to the reporting of data to cover all types 
of drug addiction; adopted unanimously 
for action by the Economic and Social 
Council a resolution submitted by China, 
France and the United Kingdom on re- 
search in the field of drug addiction. 


Documents: E/CN.7/380; E/CN.7/378 
and Add.1, Chap. XII; E/CN.7/386 
(wHo Technical Reports Series No. 188 
(1960); E/NR.1958/Summary and Add. 
1, Chap. X, 
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Carriage of narcotic drugs in first aid kits of 
aircraft engaged in international flight 


Adopted unanimously, with drafting 
amendments, a resolution for action by 
the Economic and Social Council sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General (E/CN. 
7/384) which recommends certain ac- 
tion by governments to ensure the proper 
use, and to prevent the misuse and diver- 
sion to the illicit traffic, of narcotic drugs 
in first aid kits of aircraft in international 
flight. 

Documents: E/CN.7/384 and Add.1; 
E/CN.7/378 and Add.1l, Chap. XIII; E 
CN.7/386 [also 14th session docs.: E 
CN.7/367; E/CN.7/L.208; E/CN.7/363]. 


Other matters 

The Commission reviewed questions 
relating to the following substances, but 
did not adopt any resolutions: coca leaf 
(E/CN.7/370); barbiturates, tranquil- 
lizers, etc.; opium and opiates (E/CN.7 
383 and Add.1); synthetic narcotic drugs 
(E/CN.7/385, 386, 390 and Corr. and 
Add.1); cannabis (E/CN.7/286/Add.25- 
28, ST/SOA/SER/S/1); and khat. | Doc- 
umentation also includes relevant chap- 
ters of the report of the Division on 
Narcotic Drugs (E/CN.7/378 and Add. 
1) and the summary of annual reports 
of governments (E/NR.1958/Summary 
and Add.1).| 

The Commission also discussed techni- 
cal assistance for narcotics control (E 
CN.7/391) and the program and priori- 
ties in the field of narcotic drugs: con- 
trol and limitation of documentation (E 
CN.7/381 and Corr.). 

Report of Commission to Economic 
and Social Council: E/3385. 


Members of the Commission in 1960: 
Canada, China, France, Hungary, India, 
Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, 
USSR, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom, United States, Yugoslavia. 

Attendance at the session included: 
observers from Brazil, Burma, Cambo- 
dia, Colombia, Cuba, Ethiopia, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Iraq, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Morocco, Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland and Thai- 
land; representatives of Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board, Drug Supervisory 
Body, WHO, ICAO, Permanent Anti-Nar- 
cotics Bureau of League of Arab States, 
International Criminal Police Organiza- 
tion (INTERPOL), International Federa- 
tion of Women Lawyers; and a represen- 
tative of the United Nations Secretary- 
General. 


Committee on Illicit Traffic 
Geneva, April 19-22 

Members: Canada, China, France, In- 
dia, Iran, Mexico, Turkey, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom, United 
States. 


Commission on International Commodity 
Trade 
Eighth session 
United Nations Headquarters 
May 2-13, 1960 

Officers elected: Chairman: C. P. Car- 
anicas (Greece); First Vice-Chairman: 
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A. K. Mitra (India); Second Vice-Chair- 
man: Octavio Augusto Dias Carneiro 
(Brazil). 


Agenda adopted: E/CN.13/37. 

The Commission took the following 
action: 

(1) reviewed international trade in 
primary commodities on the basis of a 
review of the “Commodity Survey, 1959” 
(E/CN.13 36) prepared by a _ special 
working party which met immediately 
before the session; 

(2) discussed two reports on prospec- 
tive production of and demand for pri- 
mary commodities, one prepared by the 
Secretary-General (E/CN.13/L.66) and 
the other by Fao (E’CN.13/L.70); 

(3) took note of General Assembly 
resolution [1423(XIV)1959] which re- 
quested the appointment of a group of 
not more than seven experts to examine 
the feasibility of establishing, within the 
United Nations framework, machinery 
designed to help offset the effects of large 
fluctuations in commodity prices on 
balances of payments, with special refer- 
ence to compensatory financing; recom- 
mended that a report prepared by the 
International Monetary Fund (E/CN.13 
L.71) be transmitted to the group of ex- 
perts, and made a number of observa- 
tions for their attention; 

(4) postponed discussion of a _pre- 
liminary study prepared by A. J. Brown 
of the University of Leeds in the United 
Kingdom (E/CN.13/L.68) on the im- 
pact on international commodity trade 
of fluctuations in economic activity in 
industrial countries; 

(5) considered the replies of 36 gov- 
ernments to a questionnaire on measures 
to deal with fluctuations in primary com- 
modity markets (E/CN.13/L.69 and 
Corr. and Add. 1-2) and requested the 
Secretariat to write governments which 
had not yet replied to the questionnaire; 

(6) agreed to recommend to the 
Economic and Social Council that a joint 
session with the FAo Committee on Com- 
modity Problems be held in Rome in 
1962, preceded by the tenth regular ses- 
sion of the Commission [Background 
note: E/CN.13/L.67]; 

(7) decided to hold its ninth session 
at United Nations Headquarters from 
May | to 12, 1961; 

(8) unanimously approved its draft 
report to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (E/CN.13/38). 


Other documents: List of representa- 
tives (E/CN.13/INF.9); Recent com- 
modity developments (E/CN.13/SER.A/ 
33 and 34); Report of Commission to 
Council (E/3383). 

Membership of the Commission for 
1960: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, India, Indonesia, Paki- 
stan, Sudan, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 


Special Working Party 
April 22, 25-27, 29 (closed) 


Working Party No. 1 
May 6, 9-12 (closed) 


Administrative Committee on Coordination 


Geneva 
April 27-28, 1960 

Subjects considered: program apprais- 
al for pericd 1959-64; international aid 
and development programs, including 
Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance and the Special Fund; questions re- 
lating to atomic energy; review of ma- 
chinery and procedures of acc; review of 
activities of certain organizations regard- 
ing peaceful uses of outer space; arrange- 
ments for consultations in field of ocean- 
ography. 

Report to the Economic and Social 
Council: E/3368. 


Membership: Secretary-General of 
United Nations and executive heads of 
ILO, FAO, UNESCO, WHO, International 
Bank, 1Fc, International Monetary Fund, 
IAEA, ICAO, UPU, ITU, WMO and IMCO. 

| Those attending the session included: 
Executive Chairman of TAB; Managing 
Director of the Special Fund; Executive 
Secretary of the Contracting Parties to 
GATT; Deputy High Commissioner for 
Refugees; and representative of UNICEF 
in the United Kingdom. | 


Seminar on Human Rights 


The seventh seminar arranged under 
the United Nations program of advisory 
services in the field of human rights 
opened in Tokyo on May 10. 


Agenda: 1) The function of criminal 
law and purposes and limits of penal 
sanctions with special regard to the 
protection of human rights; 2) Criminal 
law as an instrument for the protection 
of human rights; 3) The _ legitimate 
limits of penal sanctions; 4) Future pro- 
gram of international cooperation in the 
solution of problems discussed at the 
seminar. 

Officers: Seichiro Ono (Japan), Chair- 
man; A. K. Sen (India), Sutan Abdual 
Hakim (Indonesia), Mohammed Sorouiri 
(Iran), H. R. C. Wild (New Zealand) 
and Sanya Dharmasaki (Thailand), Vice- 
Chairmen. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
Committee on UNICEF 


May 2 (closed) 


Ec ic C for Europe 





Fifteenth session 
Geneva 
April 20-May 7, 1960 

April 20: Heard message from the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
(E/ECE/387), and statements by Tom- 
maso Notarangeli (Italy) Chairman (E/ 
ECE/389), and the EcE Executive Secre- 
tary, Sakari Tuomioja (Finland) (E/ 
ECE/386). 


April 21: Reelected Tommaso Notar- 
angeli (Italy) Chairman, and Gheorghe 
Radulesco (Romania) Vice-Chairman; 
adopted provisional agenda (E/ECE/ 
368); discussed question of participa- 
tion of German Democratic Republic. 

Heard message from Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR (E/ECE/390). 
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Work of committees and other subsidiary bodies 


April 21, 22, 25-28: Considered re- 
ports of following: Conference of Euro- 
pean Statisticians (CONF.EUR.STATS 
112); Committee on Electric Power (E 
ECE/EP/210/Add.1 and Corr.1); Work- 
ing Party on Gas Problems (E/ECE 
GAS/22 and Add.1); Committee on 
Manpower (E/ECE/370, Section 1, and 
E/ECE/371); Committee on Agricul- 
tural Problems (E/ECE/AGRI/44); 
Housing Committee (E/ECE/HOU/83 
and 90); Steel Committee (E/ECE 
STEEL/128, 132 and Add.1); Industry 
and Materials Committee (E/ECE/369); 
Timber Committee (E/ECE/TIM/63); 
Coal Committee (E/ECE/COAL/ 143, 147 
and 150); Inland Transport Committee 
(E/ECE/TRANS/514) and Committee 
on the Development of Trade (E/ECE 
TRADE/40); discussed note by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary (E/ECE/370) including 
Section 2 (implementation of Commis- 
sion resolution 4 (XIV) on contacts and 
strengthening of scientific and technical 
collaboration) and Section 3 (economic 
development of Southern Europe). 


Work of Commission as a whole 
Discussed this item on April 21, 22, 
27 and 28. 


Resolutions adopted at Commission’s 14th 
session 


Discussed reports by the Executive Sec- 
retary on the following resolutions on 
April 28, 29 and 30 (Docs. E/ECE 
373 and Add., 374 and Add., 375-380): 
creation of an all-European regional 
trade organization; Conference of Min- 
isters on questions of the development 
of intra-European trade; automation; 
technical and economic documentation; 
productivity of labor; energy problems 
in Europe; distribution of documenta- 
tion; water pollution control problems in 
Europe; study of production and export 
of capital goods in the fields of mechan- 
ical and electrical engineering. 


Resolution of concern to the Commission 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly 

Considered the note of the Executive 
Secretary on this subject (E/ECE/382) 
on April 30. 


Other activities 


On April 30 discussed the note of the 
Secretary-General (E/ECE/381) on co- 
operation with the other regional eco- 
nomic commissions, technical assistance, 
relations with specialized agencies, inter- 
governmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations, and statistical indicators of 
short-term economic changes in ECE 
countries. 


Review of economic situation in Europe 


Discussed the economic survey of Eu- 
rope (E/ECE/383 and Corr.1) on May 
2, 3 and 4. 


Program of work and priorities for 1960/1961 
Considered this question (E/ECE/834 
and Add.1) on May 4. 
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Action on resolutions 


April 6: Of the twenty-six resolutions 
presented to the Commission, fourteen 
were withdrawn. These were (1) Study, 
within the framework of ECE, of the eco- 
nomic aspects of disarmament (USSR); 
(2) Convening of a Conference of Min- 
isters of Foreign Trade of countries par- 
ticipating in the work of ECE (USSR); 
(3) Setting up of a permanent organ of 
the Commission for oil (USSR); (4) 
Flag discrimination (Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Italy, United King- 
dom); (5) Patents (Denmark, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom, United States); (6) 
Copyright (France, Denmark, Spain, 
United Kingdom); (7) Improvement of 
trade and payments arrangements (Den- 
mark, France, Norway, Sweden, United 
Kingdom); (8) Energy problems in Eu- 
rope (Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ukrain- 
ian SSR); (9) Study of certain aspects 
of the chemical industry (Romania); 
(10) Technical assistance (Denmark, 
Netherlands, Sweden, United States); 


(11) Energy problems in Europe 
(France, Italy, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, United States); (12) Inter- 


national cooperation in the rational use 
of water resources in Europe (Poland); 
(13) Procedure for preparing economic 
studies (Ukrainian SSR and USSR); and 
(14) Question of the economic aspects of 
disarmament (Belgium, France, Italy, 
United Kingdom, United States). 


Resolutions adopted 


April 6: adopted twelve resolutions as 
follows: 

(1) Requested ECE subsidiary bodies 
to continue their effort for the develop- 
ment of scientific and technical collabora- 
tion between member governments on 
matters of economic, technological and 
statistical importance by organizing 
seminars, preparing long-term programs 
of study tours and distributing advance 
information on international exhibitions. 
Adopted unanimously. Sponsors: Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Sweden, USSR. 

(2) Would ask the Economic and 
Social Council (a) to consider it neces- 
sary to include in the ECE work pro- 
gram study of the possibility of joint 
planning and carrying out by European 
countries of industrial projects such as 
large hydro-power plants, oil pipe-lines, 
thermal-power stations and_ electric 
power lines and (b) to ask the ECE 
Executive Secretary, on government re- 
quest, to study and advise on the eco- 
nomic aspects of such joint projects. 
Adopted by 25 votes to 0, with 3 ab- 
stentions. Sponsors: Austria, Poland, 
USSR. 

(3) Requested the Executive Secre- 
tary to obtain the view of ECE members 
on items which might be discussed at a 
meeting of senior economic advisers, and 
to schedule the meeting at a time and 
with an agenda acceptable to member 


governments. Adopted unanimously. 
Sponsors: Denmark, Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, Italy, Norway, 


Sweden, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States. 


(4) Would have the Economic and 


Social Council make certain recommen- 
dations for extending or recognizing 
international driving permits according 
to regulations laid down in various con- 
ventions. Adopted by 27 votes to 0, with 
1 abstention. Submitted by ECE. 

(5) Invited the Executive Secretary to 
insure that results of work undertaken 
by the Commission and its subsidiary 
bodies which are of interest to less de- 
veloped countries were made available 
to those countries and the other regional 
commissions. Adopted unanimously. 
Sponsor: Yugoslavia. 

(6) Invited the Committee for the 
Development of Trade to examine and 
analyze problems and possibilities relating 
to the introduction of more multi-lateral 
methods and any other methods likely to 
improve the international trade and pay- 
ments relations between ECE countries. 
Adopted unanimously. Sponsors: Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, France, Italy, 


Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, USSR, 
United Kingdom. 
(7) Requested the Executive Secre- 


tary to convene a special meeting to pre- 
pare an agreed text of Article IV of the 
draft European Conventicn cn interna- 
tional commercial arbitraticn in order 
to submit a single text of the whcle draft 
Convention to a_ special meeting of 
plenipotentiaries. Adopted by 27 votes 
to 0, with 1 abstention. Sponsors: Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, France, Nether- 
lands, Poland. 

(8) Invited the Executive Secretary to 
provide the ECE subsidiary bedies with 
information on work, studies and prin- 
cipal projects of similar subsidiary bodies 
of the other regional economic commis- 
sions. Adopted unanimously. Sponsors: 
Federal Republic of Germany, Hungary, 
Romania, United Kingdom. 

(9) Adopted unanimously a_ resolu- 
tion submitted by the Chairman of the 
Commission on the work program for 
1960/61. 

(10) Requested the Executive Secre- 
tary to transmit the Romanian proposal 
concerning the study of certain aspects 
of the chemical industry |relating to 
standardization of data of chemical pro- 
duction, and a study of development 
trends of the chemical industry in Eu- 
rope] to ECE members, to collect and 
summarize government views, and to 
report to the Commission. Adopted by 
26 votes to 0, with 2 abstensions. Spon- 
sors: Romania and Sweden. 

(11) Requested the Executive Secre- 
tary among other things to continue to 
give proper attention to energy problems 
in Europe so that any future meetings 
of experts can be adequately prepared, 
and to complete as soon as possible the 
necessary studies and preparatory work. 
Adopted unanomously. Sponsors: Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Hungary, Italy, Neth- 
erlands, Romania, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
United Kingdom, United States. 

(12) Invited the Executive Secretary 
to ask all interested ECE members to 
submit data on economic aspects of auto- 
mation problems, based on actual ex- 
perience, and to prepare an analysis of 
the data for circulation to member coun- 
tries. Adopted by 26 votes to 0, with 2 
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abstentions. Sponsors: Bulgaria, France, 
USSR. 

May 7: adopted unanimously its re- 
port to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (E/3349). 

Membership of Commission in 1960: 
Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, By- 
elorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany (Fed- 
eral Republic of), Greece, Hungary, Ice- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Ro- 
mania, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, Ukrain- 
ian SSR, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Yugoslavia. Switzerland par- 
ticipates in a consultative capacity in the 
Commission’s work. 


Ec ic C for Asia and the 


Far East 





Subcommittee on Mineral Resources 


Fourth session 
Tokyo 
April 26-May 5, 1960 

Officers: Hidesaburo Kurushima, of 
Japan, Chairman; M. Siddiqui, of Paki- 
stan, First Vice-Chairman; R. Soerodjo, 
of Indonesia, Second Vice-Chairman. 

Action: Emphasized need for training 
of technical personnel and for enlarging 
basic research within countries of the 
region; recommended organization of a 
seminar on geochemical prospecting 
methods and techniques, and the setting 
up of an aerial survey training centre in 
the region; completed the agenda for 
the next symposium on the development 
of petroleum resources in Asia and the 
Far East, for which the Government of 
Iran has offered to be host; noted that 
probably in 1963 a comprehensive census 
of industrial (including mining) estab- 
lishments would be conducted in the re- 
gion; adopted report to ECAFE’s Com- 
mittee on Industry and Natural Resources. 


Working Party of Senior Geologists 


The Working Party held its fourth 
session in Tokyo from April 20 to 26 
and discussed among other things a 
survey of underground water resources. 
Chairman: Katsu Kaneko (Japan); First 
Vice-Chairman: D. N. Wadia (India); 
Second Vice-Chairman: N. S. Fernandez 
(Philippines). 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


Central American Economic Cooperation 
Committee 
Special session 
San José, Costa Rica 
April 26-29, 1960 

Requested the ECLA secretariat to pre- 
pare a draft treaty for accelerated eco- 
nomic integration; signed the agreement 
with the Special Fund and the United 
Nations Secretariat for assistance to the 
Central American Research Institute for 
Industry; agreed to hold its next session 
in August, 

Membership: Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Twenty-Sixth Session 


The Council took up the following 
subjects during the period under review: 


Examination of annual reports of Administer- 
ing Authorities on administration of Trust Ter- 
ritories 


Nauru 

April 18-22, 27, May 13, 16: Heard 
opening statement by and questioned the 
special representative of Australia, J. H. 
Jones; held general debate; heard closing 
statement by Mr. Jones; appointed a 
drafting committee composed of: Italy 
(Chairman), China, Paraguay and United 
States; adopted by varying votes the rec- 
ommendations contained in the report of 
the drafting committee (T/L.969), as 
amended; rejected by roll-call vote a 
USSR amendment relating to target dates 
for attainment of self-government or 
independence by 4 votes to 6, with 3 
abstentions. [China did not participate 
in the voting.] 

Documents: T/1488, 1509, 1517, 1518; 
T/L.963 and Add.1, L.969. 


Pacific Islands 

April 25-29; May 2-4, 13: Heard 
opening statement by and questioned the 
special representative of the United 
States, Delmas H. Nucker, High Com- 
missioner of the Territory; held general 
debate; heard closing statement by Mr. 
Nucker; appointed drafting committee 
composed of Bolivia (Chairman), Burma, 
New Zealand and United Kingdom; 
adopted by varying votes the recommen- 
dations contained in the report of the 
drafting committee, T/L.970, as amended. 

April 26, 27: Heard petitioners: Amata 
Kabua and Jalle Bolkain (T/1511). 

Documents: T/1513 (S/4303), T/ 
1521, T/L.964 and Add.1, L.970. 


Western Samoa 

May 2-6, 9, 10: Heard opening state- 
ment by the representative of New Zea- 
land; heard statement by and questioned 
the special representative, J. M. McEwen; 
held general debate; heard closing state- 
ments by the representative and the spe- 
cial representative; appointed drafting 
committee consisting of Australia, USSR, 
United Arab Republic and United States. 

Documents: T/1512 and Add.1, 1523, 
T/L.966. 


New Guinea 

May 6, 9-13, 16: Heard opening state- 
ment by and questioned the special rep- 
resentative of Australia, J. H. Jones; held 
general debate. 

Documents: T/1514, 1528, T/L.967. 


Petitions 

Classification: took note on April 18 
of report of Standing Committee on 
Petitions (T/L.965) on the classification 
proposed for 132 petitions and commu- 
nications, and approved the recommenda- 
tions in the report. 

Pacific Islands: adopted unanimously 
on May 5 a resolution proposed by the 








Standing Committee on Petitions (T/ 
L.968) on the petition (T/PET.10/30 
and Add.1; T/OBS.10/6) from _ repre- 
sentatives Bolkain and Kabua concerning 
land claims of Marshallese on Kwajalein 
atoll. 

Procedure: decided on May 5 to con- 
tinue for another year the revised pro- 
cedures for examination of petitions set 
out in resolution 1713 (XX). 


Attainment of self-government 

April 18: took note of Assembly reso- 
lution 1413 (XIV) on timetables and 
target dates for independence of Tan- 
ganyika and Ruanda-Urundi; instructed 
drafting committees to take it into ac- 
count; agreed to devote a chapter to the 
subject in its report to the Assembly; 
rejected by 5 votes to 4, with 5 absten- 
tions. a USSR proposal on mention of 
the Assembly resolution in the daily 
agenda. 


Preparation and training of indigenous civil 
cadres in the trust territories 


May 5: agreed that statements made 
on the report of the Secretary-General 
on the subject (T/1519) would be noted 
in the records of the proceedings. 
relating to trust 


Revision of questionnaire 


territories 

April 18; May 5: postponed considera- 
tion of three reports of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Questionnaire containing spe- 
cial questionnaires proposed for Nauru 
(T/1488), Tanganyika (T/1459 and 
Add.1)and Ruanda-Urundi (T/1506); 
referred to the Subcommittee the United 
Kingdom’s observations concerning Tan- 
ganyika (T/1522). 


Republic of Togo 


April 27: heard statements on achieve- 
ment of independence on that date by 
the Republic of Togo, formerly the Trust 
Territory of Togoland under French ad- 
ministration; on the previous day, sent 
cable of congratulations to Sylvanus 
Olympio, Prime Minister of the Repub- 
lic of Togo. 


Credentials 


April 26: adopted by 10 votes to 4 a 
United States proposal on the question 
of the representation of China; rejected 
by the same vote a USSR motion to vote 
separately on listing of the representa- 
tives of China; adopted by 13 votes to 
0, with 1 abstention, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report (T/1520 and Add.1, 2). 


Membership of the Council 


April 27: heard statement raised in 
relation to articles 86 and 23 of the 
United Nations Charter on number of 
members of the Trusteeship Council. 


Standing Committee on Petitions 

April 29, May 3: examined petitions 
concerning the Pacific Islands and adopt- 
ed its report to the Council (T/L.968). 
The report dealt with two petitions, one 
on land claims of Marshallese petitioners, 
and the other on a request that the 
Marianas Islands be united with Guam. 
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May 6: concluded examination of peti- 
tions concerning New Guinea and peti- 
tions concerning Nauru. 


May 13, 16: began examination of 
petitions concerning Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration. 


Drafting Committee on Nauru 
April 28, 29, May 3, 4 


Drafting Committee on Pacific Islands 


May 5, 6, 9 


Drafting Committee on Western Samoa 


May 12 (closed) 


United Nations Advisory Council for Somali- 
land under Italian Administration 


May 4, 6, 9 (closed) 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, etc. 


April 7—Received from Austria the 
instruments of ratification of the Con- 
vention on the Taxation of Road Ve- 
hicles Engaged in International Goods 
Transport and the Convention on the 
Taxation of Road Vehicles Engaged in 
International Passenger Transport, both 
done at Geneva on December 14, 1956 
[Parties to the Conventions: 4.] 


April 8—Received from Yugoslavia 
the instrument of ratification of the Con- 
vention on the Taxation of Road Ve- 
hicles for Private Use in International 
Traffic, done at Geneva on May 18, 
1956 [Parties to the Convention: 8.] 


May 3—Received from Norway the in- 
strument of ratification of the Supple- 
mentary Convention on the Abolition of 


Slavery, the Slave Trade, and Institutions 
and Practices Similar to Slavery, done 
at Geneva on September 7, 1956. [Parties 
to the Convention: 34.] 


May 3 and 12—Received from Hun- 
gary, the instrument of ratification of, 
and from Czechoslovakia the instrument 
of accession to the Agreement Con- 
cerning the Adoption of Uniform Con- 
ditions of Approval and Reciprocal Rec- 
ognition of Approval for Motor Vehicle 
Equipment and Parts, done at Geneva 
on March 20, 1958. [Parties to the 
Agreement: 4.] ; 


May 12—Received from Czechoslo- 
vakia the instrument of accession to the 
European Agreement on Road Markings, 
done at Geneva on December 13, 1957. 
[Parties to the Agreement: 5.] 





World of Today 


(Continued from page 39) 


daily intake of calories are limited to 
42 countries, many of which are the 
more developed areas. With the ex- 
ception of the southern European 
countries, all countries in Europe in 
the table record a daily intake in ex- 
cess of 2,900 calories, the highest be- 
ing Ireland (3,510), Denmark (3,420) 
and the United Kingdom (3,300). 
Canada, the United States, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Australia and New Zealand 
are also at this level. The European 
countries below the 2,900 calorie level 
are Greece (2,650), Italy (2,650), 
Portugal (2,430) and Yugoslavia 
(2,650). 

Current per capita supplies of ce- 
reals (in terms of flour and milled rice 
equivalents) were below the prewar 
level in all of the 16 European coun- 
tries except Portugal, and the con- 
sumption of potatoes in all except 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, Portugal and 
the United Kingdom. Milk consump- 
tion is higher than the average in the 
Nordic countries, Iceland and Switzer- 
land and lower in Greece, Italy, Port- 
ugal and Yugoslavia. 

Per capita meat supplies in Europe 
are in general at the prewar level, but 
France and Italy show a 25 per cent 
increase, and Belgium-Luxembourg a 
20 per cent increase. Canada and the 
United States also show a 25 per cent 
increase over the prewar level. 


Transport and Communications 
Among many other subject head- 
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ings, the Yearbook provides data on 
railway rolling stock and traffic, motor 
vehicles in use, merchant shipping and 
civil aviation. 

World Railway Traffic—World rail- 
way traffic, as measured in billions of 
net ton-kilometers carried, showed 
virtually no change between 1957 and 
1958 (within the limits of the statisti- 
cal accuracy of the figures). This sta- 
bility in the total is, however, a result 
of compensating regional variations. 
Thus, traffic in North America de- 
clined by about 10 per cent, and traf- 
fic in western Europe by 714 per cent, 
whereas traffic in Asia (excluding traf- 
fic in Asian USSR) increased by 18 
per cent, and traffic in eastern Europe 
(including traffic in Asian USSR) in- 
creased by seven per cent. 


For the world as a whole, railway 
traffic increased by 1,000 billion net 
ton-kilometers between 1948 and 1958 
or about 56 per cent, an average rate 
of 4% per cent a year. 


Motor Vehicles in Use—The num- 
ber of motor vehicles in use in the 
world (excluding the USSR, mainland 
China and the majority of eastern 
European countries) continued to in- 
crease in 1958. The figures available 
indicate an increase of 41% per cent 
in passenger cars and 314 per cent in 
commercial vehicles as compared with 
1957. In 1958, total passenger cars in 
use in the countries shown were just 
more than double the number in use 
in 1948; the average growth rate was 
more than seven per cent a year. For 
commercial vehicles, the average 
growth rate over this period was about 
5% per cent yearly. All continents 


shown and almost all individual coun- 
tries participated in the increase be- 
tween 1957 and 1958 for both pas- 
senger cars and commercial vehicles. 


Merchant Shipping —The_ world 
merchant shipping fleet continued to 
expand in 1958 by almost eight mil- 
lion gross registered tons or seven per 
cent, despite a decline of about one 
per cent in goods loaded (and un- 
loaded) in external trade for the world 
as a whole. In this period there was 
also a sharp decline in ocean freight 
rates. The figures also show a continu- 
ation of the postwar trend to motor 
vessels, although steam-powered ves- 
sels also increased in absolute terms. 
A rapid rate of growth in tanker con- 
struction—12 per cent between 1957 
and 1958, compared with six per cent 
between 1956 and 1957— is indicated. 
For ships other than tankers the rate 
of growth was two per cent. 

Civil Aviation—As in _ previous 
years, civil aviation again expanded in 
1958. Compared with 1957, there 
were increases of three per cent in 
kilometers flown, to 2.9 billion kilo- 
meters; five per cent in passenger- 
kilometers, to 85 billion kilometers; 
two per cent in freight ton-kilometers; 
and nine per cent in mail ton-kilo- 
meters. (These figures exclude main- 
land China and the USSR.) A 10-year 
comparison shows that the 1958 levels 
of activity were 24% times the 1948 
level for kilometers flown, four times 
for passenger-kilometers, almost four 
times for freight ton-kilometers, and 
about 2% times for mail ton-kilo- 
meters. 
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United Nations 
Bodies in Continuous Session 


Security Council, Headquarters. 
Military Staff Committee, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


APRIL 14-JUNE 30 Trusteeship Council, 
twenty-sixth session, Headquarters. 


ApriL 25-JuLy 1 _ International Law 
Commission, twelfth session, Geneva. 


May I1-Juty | Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
ticns, Headquarters. 


May 23-JuNE 22 United Nations Tin 
Conference, 1960 (convened by the 
Secretary-General under the authority 
of the Economic and Social Council), 
Headquarters. 


May 30-JuNe 10 Permanent Central 
Opium Board, seventy-sixth session; 
Drug Supervisory Body, fifty-third 
session; PCOB/DsB, twenty-third joint 
session; Geneva. 


JUNE 20-JuLY | Meeting of the Group 
of Experts cn Geographical Names 
(convened by the Economic and So- 
cial Council), Headquarters. 


JUNE 20-JuLy 4 Seminar on the Protec- 
tion of Human Rights in Criminal 
Procedure (organized by the United 
Nations Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs in cocperaticn with 
Austria), Vienna. 


June 20-Juty 8 United Nations Sem- 
inar on Evaluation and Utilization of 
Population Census Data in Asia and 
the Far East (organized by the United 
Nations Bureaus of Social Affairs and 
of Technical Assistance Operations, 
ECAFE and India, with the coopera- 
tion of the Demographic Training 
and Research Centre, Chembur, Bom- 
bay, India), Bombay, India. 


JuNE 27-Juty Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee, Geneva. 


JUNE 28-JuLY Coordination Committee, 


Geneva. 


JULY 5-AuGust 5 Economic and Social 
Council, thirtieth session, Geneva. 
3 WEEKs IN JULY (tentative) Commit- 


tee on South West Africa, Headquar- 
ters. 


Juty 25-Aucust 3 Ad Hoc Advisory 
Committee of Experts on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders (established by the General 
Assembly and reporting to the Social 
Commission), London. 
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June and July 1960 


Ec ie C for Europe (ECE) 





May 30-JuNe 3 Working Party on Me- 
chanization of Agriculture (of the 
Committee on Agricultural Prob- 
lems), eighth session, Geneva. 


June 6-10 Housing Committee, twen- 
tieth session, and Groups of Rap- 
porteurs, Geneva. 


JuNeE 13-17 Working Party on the Con- 
struction of Vehicles (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), tenth session, 
Geneva. 


June 20 Coal Trade Subcommittee (of 
the Coal Committee), forty-sixth ses- 
sion, Geneva. 


JuNgE 23-24 Working Party on Inter- 
national Passenger Transport Services 
by Road (of the Subcommittee on 
Road Transport), fifteenth session, 
Geneva. 


JuNE 29-30 Group of Experts for the 
Study of Legal Questions (of the 
Committee on Electric Power), thir- 
teenth session, Geneva. 


JuNE 29-JuLy 1 Steel Committee, 
twenty-fourth session, Geneva. 


Juty 4-8 Working Party on Statistical 
Activities of ECE Committees (of the 
Conference of European  Statisti- 
cians), Geneva. 


Juty 11-15 Meeting of Experts on In- 
surance Problems (of the Committee 
cn the Development of Trade), sec- 
ond session, Geneva. 


JuLy 25-29 Group of Experts on Prob- 
lems Involved in Establishing a Uni- 
fied System of European Inland 
Waterways of International Concern 
(of the Subcommittee on Inland 
Water Transport), first session, Ge- 
neva. 


Ec ic C issi for Africa (ICA) 





JuNE 27-JuLty 2 Working Group of Ex- 
perts on the Treatment of the Sub- 
sistence Sector within the Framework 
of National Accounts (of the Con- 
ference of African Statisticians), 
Addis Ababa. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


JUNE 13-16 Symposium cn Cell Biology 
and Growth Inhibition (convened by 
UNESCO and WHO), Louvain, Belgium. 


JUNE 13-17 Study Group on Vocational 
Forest Training and Prevention of 
Accidents (of the Joint FAo/EcE Com- 
mittee on Forest Working Techniques 


and Training of Forest Workers), 
fourth session, Geneva. 


FAO/WHO/UNICEF Seminar 
Education, Rio de 


JUNE 16-24 
on Nutrition 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


Juty 11-13 Meeting cf European Na- 
tional Technical Assistance Commit- 
tees (convened by the Technical As- 
sistance Board), Geneva. 


Juty 14-21 United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Board, tenth session, Geneva. 


Juty 14-22 Technical Assistance Board, 
forty-eighth session, Geneva. 


Juty 24-AuGust 25 FAO/ILO _ Inter- 
Regional Seminar on Cooperation, 
Krogerup, Denmark. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


JuNE 7-11 Symposium on Selected Top- 

ics in Radiation Dosimetry, Vienna. 
June 14-Juty 1 Board of Governors, 
Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


June 1-23 International Labor Confer- 
ence, forty-fourth session, Geneva. 


JuNE 24 (tentative) Governing Body, 
146th session, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


May 23-JuNE 2 (tentative) Program 
Committee (of the Fao Council), 
fourth session, Rome. 


June 1-8 Fao Group on Grains (of the 
Committee on Commodity Problems), 
fifth session, Rome. 


JUNE 6-13 Technical Meeting on Nutri- 
tion in Food Policy and Planning in 
Asia and the Far East, Bangkok. 


JUNE 7-23 Committee on Commodity 
Problems, thirty-third session, Rome. 


JuNe 13-18 Fao Working Party on 
Mediterranean Pasture and Fodder 
Development, sixth session, Rome. 


JUNE 20-30 Finance Committee (of the 
FAO Council), fourth session, Rome. 


Juty 3-10 Inter-American Technical 
Coffee Meeting (organized by FAO 
and the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences), Bogota. 
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Juty 3-30 Seminar tor Leaders of 
Farmers’ Organizations, Copenhagen. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


May 24-JUNE 2 Meeting of Experts on 
Educational Opportunities for Girls 
in Tropical Africa, Cotonou, Repub- 
lic of Dahomey. 


JUNE 12 Meeting of Consultants for the 
Cell Biology and Radiobiology Pro- 
grams of UNESCO, Louvain, Belgium. 


JUNE 13-29 Special Committee of Gov- 
ernmental Experts on the Preparation 
of a Draft International Convention 
and a Draft Recommendation on the 
Varicus Aspects of Discrimination 
in Education, Paris, 


JUNE 29-JuLy 1 Meeting of Television 
Program Directors, in the Service of 
International Understanding, Paris. 


JULY 4 UNESCO/International Bureau of 
Education Joint Committee Meeting, 
twenty-eighth session, Geneva. 


JuLy 4-5 Headquarters Committee, Paris. 


Juty 4-9 Meeting of Editors of Educa- 
tional Journal, Geneva. 


Juty 4-13 Meeting of Experts on Teach- 
ing of Social Sciences to Social Work- 
ers, Paris. 


Juty 5-13 Commission of Experts on 
International Study of University Ad- 
missions, Paris. 


Juty 6-15 Twenty-third International 
Conference on Public Education (or- 
ganized by UNESCO and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education), Ge- 
nevada. 


Juty 8-9 & 16-18 International Advi- 
sory Committee on Marine Sciences, 
fifth session, Copenhagen. 


JuLy 11-15 (tentative) Intergovernmen- 
tal Conference on Oceanographic Re- 
search and Training Vessels, Copen- 
hagen. 


JuLty 28-AuGust 4 _ International Con- 
ference on Physics Education (con- 
vened by UNESCO and the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion), Paris. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


May 23-JuNE 3 Tuberculosis Seminar 
(organized by the Western Pacific 
Regional Office), Sydney, Australia. 


May 30-JuNE 3 Scientific Group on 
Cardiovascular Disease, Geneva. 


May 30-JUNE 2 Meeting of a Panel of 
Advisers on Planning the 1961 Con- 
ference on the Economic and Ad- 
ministrative Aspects of Water Pollu- 
tion Control in Europe (organized 
by the Europe Regional Office), Co- 
penhagen. 


JUNE 6-10 Second International Con- 
ference on Live Poliovirus Vaccines 
(organized by wHo and the Pan 
American Health Organization), 
Washington, D.C. 


JUNE 13-17 Expert Committee on Polio- 
myelitis, Washington, D.C. 


JuNE 13-18 Expert Committee on Men- 
tal Health (Undergraduate Teaching 
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of Psychiatry and Mental Health 


Promotion), Geneva. 


JuNE 20-25 Advisory Committee on 
Medical Research, Geneva. 


Juty 11-15 Expert Committee on Anti- 
bictics, Geneva. 


JuLty 25-30 Expert Committee cn Ma- 
laria, Geneva. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


JUNE 28-JuLy 1 (tentative) Working 
Group on Non-Scheduled Air Trans- 
port (of the European Civil Aviation 
Conference), Paris. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


JUNE 27-JuLY 9 Steering Committee 
and its Sections and Working Groups 
of the Consultative Commission on 
Postal Studies, Eastbourne, United 
Kingdom. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


May 28-Juty 2 Administrative Council, 
fifteenth session, Geneva. 


JUNE 27-JuLyY 4 Study Group 6 (Pro- 
tection and specification of cable 
sheaths and posts) and Sub-Study 
Group 6/1 (Revision of Recommen- 
dations against corrosion) (of the 
International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


Juty 5-16 Study Group 5 (Protection 
against dangers and interference cf 
electromagnetic origin) and Sub- 
Study Group 5/1 (Revision of the 
Directives) (of the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee), Geneva. 


Juty 11-16 Sub-Study Group 2/2 (Tele- 
phone operation) of Study Group 2 
(Operation and tariffs), Geneva. 


JuLy 18-20 Sub-Study Group 2/3 (Cost- 
ing) of Study Group 2 (Operation 
and tariffs), Geneva. 


JuLy 21-23 Study Group 2 (Operation 
and tariffs) (of the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Consulta- 
tive Committee), Geneva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


JUNE 27-JuLy 15 Executive Committee, 
twelfth session, Geneva. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


May 17-JuNgE 17 _ International Confer- 
ence on the Revision of the Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea, 
London. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


May 16-JuNE 4 Contracting Parties, six- 
teenth session; Committee II on Ex- 
pansion of Trade; and Committee on 
Balance of Payments Restrictions; 
Geneva. 


Juty 4-15 Committee on Balance of 
Payments Restrictions, Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


May 23-JuNE 1 Technical Committee 
85 (Nuclear energy) (of the Inter- 
national Organizaticn for Standard- 
ization), Geneva. 


May 23-JuNE 3 Subcommittees 1 (Ter- 
minology, definitions, units and sym- 
bols), 2 (Radiation protection), Re- 
actor safety) and 4 (Radioisotopes ) 
of Technical Committee 85 (Nuclear 
energy) (of the International Organ- 
ization for Standardization), Geneva. 


May 28-JuNE 3 1960 World Planning 
and Housing Conference (organized 
by the International Federation for 
Housing and Planning and the Inter- 
American Planning Society); Inter- 
American Planning Society, third 
general assembly; International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Planning, 
twenty-fifth congress; San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 


May 29-JuNE 2 
fifty-first annual convention, 
Florida, USA. 


Rotary International, 
Miami, 


May 29-JuNE 5_ International Commis- 
sion on Irrigation and Drainage, 
fourth congress, Madrid. 


May 30-JuNE 2 Seventh Conference of 
International Non-governmental Or- 
ganizations Approved for Consultative 
Arrangements with UNESCO, Paris. 


May 30-JuNE 4__Internaticnal Associa- 
tion for the Protection cf Industrial 
Property, thirty-fourth congress, Lon- 
don. 


May 30-JuNE 9 International Statistical 
Institute, thirty-second biennial ses- 
sion, Tokyo. 


May 31-JuNE 4 _ International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Youth, fifth general 
assembly, Lourdes, France. 


JuNnE 1-2 Technical Subcommittee SC 5 
Construction and testing of house- 
hold refrigerators) of Committee 1so/ 
Tc 86 (Refrigeration) (of the Inter- 
national Organization for Standard- 
ization), Paris. 


JuNE 5-9 Sectional 
World Power Conference, 
sectional meeting, Madrid. 


Meeting of the 
thirteenth 


JuNE 6-11 Meeting in connection with 
the Third International Week on 
Mechanical Handling (organized by 
the International Cargo Handling Co- 


ordination Association), Antwerp, 
Belgium. 
JuNE 6-11 Eighth meeting on Utiliza- 


tion of Calf Twins for Scientific Re- 
search (organized by the European 
Association for Animal Production), 
Stockholm. 


JuNeE 7-10 Tenth Anniversary Congress 
of the International Federation of 
Senior Police Officers, Monaco. 


June 7-11 Conference of Open Door 
International, Helsinki. 


JuNE 7-11 Seventh Study Meeting of 
the European Association for Animal 
Production, Stockholm. 


JuNE 11-12 Council Meeting of St. 
Joan’s International Social and Politi- 
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cal Alliance, Treves, Federal Re- 


public of Germany. 


June 12-17 Tenth Annual General As- 
sembly of the International Council 
for Educational Films, Berne. 


JuNE 13 Meeting of the International 
Permanent Bureau of Automobile 
Manufacturers, Bled, Yugoslavia. 


June 13 Sixth International Savings 
Banks Congress (organized by the 
International Thrift Institute), Stock- 
holm. 


June 13-16 Thirteenth Congress of the 
International Federation of the Peri- 
odical Press, Berlin. 


June 13-17 Third Conference of Region 
I of the International Amateur Radio 
Union, Folkestone, United Kingdom. 


JuNE 13-18 Technical Committee 1so/TC 
77 (Products in asbestos cement) (of 
the International Organization for 
Standardization), Stockholm. 


June 14-17 Technical Committee 1so/TC 
94 (Protective helmets) (of the In- 
ternational Organization for Stand- 
ardization), London. 


June 15-23 Meeting of the Central 
Bureau of Compensation (of the In- 
ternational Union of Railways), Brus- 
sels. 


JUNE 15-24 Seventh General Assembly 
of the International Union for Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources, Warsaw, Poland. 


JuNE 15-24 Eighth Technical Meeting 
of the International Union for Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources, Krakow, Poland. 


June 15-25 International Conference of 
Large Electric Systems, eighteenth 
session, Paris. 


JuNE 20-22 Eleventh Annual Congress 
of the International Real Estate Fed- 
eration, Salzburg, Austria. 


JuNE 20-25 International Dental Fed- 
eration, forty-ninth annual meeting, 
Dublin. 


JuNE 22-25 Colloquium on Technical 
Assistance in Public Administration 
(organized by the International In- 
stitute of Administrative Sciences), 
San Remo, Italy. 


JUNE 23-25 Commission on Marriage 
Guidance (of the International Union 
of Family Organizations), Dussel- 
dorf, Federal Republic of Germany. 


JUNE 24-28 Fifth Congress of the In- 
ternational Association of Workers 
for Maladjusted Children, Rome. 


June 23-JuLY 2 Consultation on Young 
Men’s Christian Associations Pro- 
gram Strategy and Membership Poli- 
cies (of the World Alliance of 
YMCA), Mainau, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


JuNE 27-Juty 1 Council of the Inter- 
national Organization for Standard- 
ization, Geneva, 


JUNE 28-30 Subcommittee 3 (Air-frame 
bearings) of Technical Committee 4 
(Ball and roller bearings) (of the 
International Organization for Stand- 
ardization), London. 
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JUNE 28-JuLy 2 Technical Committee 
1so/Tc 12 (Quantities, units, symbols, 
conversion factors and conversion 
tables) (of the International Organ- 
ization for Standardization), Copen- 
hagen. 


JUNE 30-JuLy 1 Working Party for Co- 
operative Agricultural Credit (of the 
European Confederation of Agricul- 
ture), Graz, Austria. 


June 30-Juty 5 Eighth General Con- 
ference of Consultative Non-govern- 
mental Organizations, Geneva. 


June General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Touring Alliance, Athens. 


June Third World Assembly of World 
Brotherhood, Ceylon. 


JuNE International Committee of Com- 
parative Law (of the International 
Association of Legal Science), Hel- 
sinki. 


JUNE Commission on Sports Construc- 
tions (of the International Union of 
Architects), Rome. 


JuNE Symposium on Sale Contract (or- 
ganized by the International Associa- 
tion of Legal Science), Helsinki. 


June Council of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, 
twenty-sixth session, Montreal, Can- 
ada. 


JuNE Technical Committee 51 (Pallets 
for unit load method of materials 
handling) (of the International Or- 
ganization for Standardization), War- 
Saw. 


JuNE Technical Committee 93 (Meth- 
ods of analysis and examination in 
the field of starch, its derivatives and 
by-products) (of the International 
Organization for Standardization), 
Hamburg, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 


LaTe JuNE Subcommittee 2 (Cast iron 
pipes, fittings, and their joints) of 
Technical Committee 5 (Pipes and 
fittings) (of the International Organ- 
ization for Standardization), The 
Hague. 


Juty 3-6 General Assembly of Union 
O.S.E.—World Wide Organization for 
Child Care, Health and IMHygiene 
Among Jews, Paris. 


JuLy 3-7 International Union of Archi- 
tects Congress, London. 


Juty 4-8 International Bar Association, 
eighth international conference, Salz- 
burg, Austria. 


Juty 4-9 Commission on School Con- 
structions (of the International Union 
of Architects), Bulgaria. 


Juty 6-9 Lions International—The In- 
ternational Association of Lions 
Clubs, convention, Chicago, Illinois, 
USA. 


Juty 6-10 International Catholic Press 
Union, sixth world congress, Santan- 
der, Spain. 


Juty 7-14 Seminar on the Role of 
Christian Movement in International 
Community (organized by the World 
ywca), Geneva. 


JuLty 8-13 International Union for 
Child Welfare, general council, Lis- 
bon. 

Juty 10-14 International Catholic Film 


Office, congress and study sessions, 
Vienna. 


Juty 10-16 Housing Commission (of 
the International Union of Archi- 
tects), Hungary. 


Juty 13-24 European Ecumenical 
Youth Assembly (organized by the 
World Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations), Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 


JuLty 16-17 International Catholic Film 
Office, general council, Vienna. 


Juty 17-31 World Teaching Conference 
(organized by the World’s Student 
Christian Federation), Strasbourg, 
France. 


Juty 18-24 Health Commission (of the 
International Union of Architects), 
USSR. 


International 
congress, 


Juty 2 1-28 
Association, 
London. 


Soroptimist 
quadriennial 


JuLy 23-AuGusT 1 International Federa- 
for Documentation, twenty-sixth con- 
ference, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Juty 24-31 Northern Latin America Re- 
gional Conference of the Junior 
Chamber International, Panama City. 


Juty 25 International Union of Geod- 
esy and Geophysics, executive com- 
mittee, Helsinki. 


Juty 25 aND AuGusT 5 _ International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, 
council, Helsinki. 


Juty 25-28 Working Committee and 
Symposia on Radioactivity of Rocks, 
Age Determination, Isotope Geology, 
and Geochemistry in connection 
with the International Union of Ge- 
odesy and Geophysics’ twelfth gen- 
eral assembly), Helsinki. 


JuLy 25-AuGusT 6 International Union 
of Geodesy and Geophysics, twelfth 
general assembly; meetings of con- 
stituent associations including: Inter- 
national Association of Physical 
Oceanography, thirteenth general as- 
sembly and Special Meeting on the 
Study of Marine Littorals and Sym- 
posium on the Optics of the Sea; 
International Association of Meteor- 
ology and Atmospheric Physics, gen- 
eral assembly; International Associa- 
tion of Vulcanology, congress; and 
International Association of Scientific 
Hydrology, general assembly; also 
Joint Meeting on Atmospheric Elec- 
tricity (organized by the International 
Associations of Geomagnetism and 
Aeronomy and of Meteorology and 
Atmospheric Physics members of 
1uGG); and International Latitude 
Service (of the International Associa- 
tion of Geodesy a member of 1UGG); 
Helsinki. 


Juty 26-28 International Conference 
of Catholic Charities, fifth general 
assembly, Rome. 


JuLy 27-31 International Secretariat of 
Catholic Artists (of Pax Romana-In- 
ternational Catholic Movement for 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs), In- 
ternational Congress), Munich. 
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JuLy 27 Symposia on Variation in the 


Overflow of Submarine Ridges (or- 
ganized by the International Associa- 
tion of Physical Oceanography) and 
on Polar Wandering (organized by 
the International Association of Geo- 
magnetism and Aeronomy in coop- 
eration with the International Asso- 
ciation of Seismology and the Physics 
of the Earth’s Interior, members of 
the International Union of Geodesy 
and Geophysics, Helsinki. 


JuLy 27-28 Symposia on Dynamical 


Processes in the Atmosphere (organ- 
ized by the International Association 
of Meteorology and Atmospheric 
Physics) and on Water Shortage and 
Periods of Drought (organized by 
the International Association of Sci- 


on Island Arcs (organized by the 
International Association of Seis- 
mology and Physics of the Earth’s 
Interior with the cooperation of the 
International Associations of Geodesy 
and of Vulcanology, members of the 
International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics), Helsinki. 


JuLy 28-29 Symposium on Tidal Estu- 


aries (organized by the International 
Associations of Scientific Hydrology 
and of Physical Oceanography, mem- 
bers of the International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics), Helsinki. 


JuLy 28-AuGusTtT 7 Arab Scout Confer- 


ence (organized by the Boy Scouts’ 
International Bureau), Philia, Ain 
Draham, Tunisia. 


Physical Oceanography with the par- 
ticipation of the International Asso- 
ciation of Seismology and Physics 
of the Earth’s Interior, members of 
1uGG), Helsinki. 


JuLy 30 Committee on World Magnetic 


Survey and Magnetic Charts (of the 
International Association of Geo- 
magnetism and Aeronomy, a member 
of the International Union of Geod- 
esy and Geophysics) and Symposia 
on Maps of Subterranean Waters (or- 
ganized by the International Associa- 
tion of Scientific Hydrology, a mem- 
ber of 1uGG), and on the European 
Mean Sea Level (organized by the 
International Associations of Geod- 
esy and of Physical Oceanography, 
members of 1uGG, Helsinki. 





entific Hydrology in cooperation with 
the International Association of Mete- 
orology and Atmospheric Physics, 
members of the International Union 
of Geodesy and Geophysics, Helsinki. 


Juty 30-AuGust 6 Universal Esperanto 
Association, forty-fifth congress, 
Brussels. 


Juty 29 Symposia on Geodetic and 
Geophysical Data Furnished by 
Rockets and Artificial Satellites (or- 
ganized by the International Union 
of Geodesy and Geophysics with par- 
ticipation by its constituent Inter- 
national Associations of Geodesy, of 
Meteorology and Atmospheric Phys- 
ics, and of Geomagnetism and Aer- 
onomy; and in cooperation with the 
Committee on Space Research, estab- 
lished by the International Council 
of Scientific Unions), and on the 
Topography, Morphology and Geol- 
ogy of the Ocean Floor (organized 
by the International Association of 


Juty 31-Aucust 5 International Tem- 
perance Union, twenty-sixth congress, 


Juty 28-AuGust 6 The International Stockholm. 


New Education Fellowship, Summer 
conference, Chichester, United King- 


JuLy 31-AuGusT 6 International Union 
dom. 


of Scientific Psychology, sixteenth 
international congress, Cologne, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 


Juty 31-AuGust 7 World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, world congress, Am- 
sterdam. 


JuLy 28 Symposia on Geophysical As- 
pects of the Cosmic Rays (organized 
by the International Association of 
Geomagnetism and Aeronomy, a 
member of the International Union 
of Geodesy and Geophysics) and 





YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS, 1958 


Detailed data for the external trade of 122 countries as well as global and regional summary tables to enable 
the reader to follow broad changes in the value, volume and price of goods moving internationally. Volume I: 
value of merchandise imports and exports in national currency and U.S. dollars; trade in gold; quantum and 
unit value indexes, terms of trade; trade in principal commodities (quantity and value); trade by principal 
countries of provenance and destination. Volume II: value of trade for each year beginning 1953 by large 
commodity classes and by principal regions and countries of provenance and destination in U.S. dollars. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 59.XVII.2, Vols. I and II 


Volume I. English, 572 pages 
$6.00, 42/6 stg.; 25.50 Swiss francs 


Volume II. English, 167 pages 
2.00; 14/-stg.; 8.50 Swiss francs 


COMMODITY SURVEY, 1959 


Review of the over-all commodity situation. Analysis of production, trade and prices for each of the principal 
commodities moving in world commerce, from foodstuffs and fibres to fuels and metals. Attention is given to 
some of the implications of market changes for those countries whose foreign currency earnings are derived 
largely from exports of primary commodities. 

U.N. Publ. Sales No. 60.11.D.1 


English, French and Spanish 
$2.50; 17/6 stg.; 10.50 Swiss francs 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND PRODUCTIVITY, BULLETIN 3 


The third issue of the Bulletin contains three articles on problems of choice of technology in industry in under- 
developed countries with reference, respectively, to earth-moving operations in heavy engineering construction, 
to woodworking, and to the use of welding in machine-building. It also includes articles on the use of statistical 
quality control in industry in under-developed countries, on financing of small-scale industries, and on the role 
of the Special Fund in fostering industrial development. Illustrated; includes tables and charts. 

U.N. Publ. Sales No. 60.11.B.1, 64 pages 


English; French and Spanish in preparation 
$0.75; 5/-stg.; 3.00 Swiss francs 


Obtainable in national currencies from sales agents for United Nations publications. 
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STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1959 


This eleventh issue displays in some 190 tables 

a comprehensive collection of economic, demographic, financial 

and social statistics covering more than 250 countries and territories. 
The current year is compared with several recent years, 

and with pre-war years. 

Contains tables relating to expectation of life, 

output and structure in mining, manufacturing, construction 

and electricity, sources and consumption of energy, the broader aspects 


of international trade, international economic aid and housing. 


A new table on the composition of gross domestic capital formation 
has been included and in the public finance table further improvements 
have been achieved by presenting the statistics 


of additional countries according to economic and functional categories. 











A number of tables, particularly in the agricultural chapter 
have a uniform time coverage for all countries shown, 

and in the industrial production chapter the table includes 
group index numbers for selected manufacturing industries 


on an internationally comparable basis. 





Current data relating to many of the tables 


are regularly given in the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


U. N. Publ. No. 59.XVII.1, 624 pages; 844 x 11 inches 
Bilingual (text in English and French) 

Paperbound: $8.00; 57/-stg.; 34.50 Swiss frances 
Clothbound: $10.00; 71/-stg.; 43.00 Swiss franes 


Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 


Together with the Statistical Yearbook, the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 

provides the most comprehensive source of current data on world economic and social conditions. 
Contains monthly figures for the most recent 18 months; annual figures from 1951. 

A supplement (English, French or Spanish), giving detailed definitions 


and explanatory notes, is included with the annual subscription. 


Bilingual (text in English and French) 


Annual subscription: $10.00; 70/stg.; 43.00 Swiss francs 


g.3 


Single copy: $1.00; 7/-stg.; 4.00 Swiss franes 


Obtainable in national currencies from sales agents for United Nations publications. 
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Interest in Forestry 


Growing 


in Many Lands 


Experts from the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) are helping 
many governments to expand forest services. These pictures show an 
Italian expert advising on poplar cultivation in Turkey; logs being 
hauled in Burma, where FAO has aided expansion of the teak industry; 
Mexican experts checking aerial photo for an inventory of national 
forest resources taken under FAO supervision; an FAO forestry adviser 
from Spain looking on as a Honduran agronomist examines a conifer, 
the species covering more than a third of the exploited forests. 
(See: “A Stocktaking of the World’s Forestry Resources,” page 40.) 
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